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Ben Davis Apples Grown in Blue- Ridge Mountain Orchards 


Many of the imperfections of the Ben Davis apple are covered up by its handsome skin. It is attractive in appear- 


ance and sells readily upon home and foreign markets for good prices. It is a vigorous grower and heavy bearer. 
Large orchards have been planted in the central Mississippi valley. It does well in the “Allegheny and Blue Ridge 
mountains, as attested by the handsome specimens shown in American Agriculturist’s photograph. 
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Dates. of Coming Meetings. 


410 


GRANGE, 
National grange, Lansing, Mich 12-15 
Kansas state grange, Lydon Dec 9 
Michigan state grange, Lansing Dec 9-12 
Maine state grange, Portland 
New York state grange, Syracuse, 
HORTICULTURB, 
Southern Illinois horticultural, Anna Nov 25-26 
National apple growers’ congress, St Louis. . 
Nov 18-19 
Chicago chrysanthemum show and art in- 
stitute Noy 11-15 
Maine horticultural, Farmington..........-- Nov 5-6 
Virginia hortieultural, Lynchburg, Dec 2-3 
Fruit growers’ convention, San Francisco. . Dec 2-6 
Missouri horticultural, Springfield » 2-4 
Illinois horticultural, Champaign....Dec 17-1 
Northern Ib. horticultural, Sterling....Dec 2-3 
Indiana horticultural, Indianapolis, 


Feb 3-6 


Dec 3-4 
Minnesota horticultural, Minneapolis..Dec 2-3 
Iowa horticultural, Des Moines........ Dec 9-12 
So’western Ia horticultural, Clarinda.Dec 16-18 
N Y'state fruit growers’ assn, Buffalo.Jan 9-10 
Pa state horticultural, Harrisburg...Jan 20-21 
S D horticultural, Woonsocket Jan 20 
LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 
St Louis horse show, 
Chicago horse show, Oct 2i-Nov 1 
Chicago horse show 27-Noy 1 
Illinois stock breeders, Bloomington.Nov 18-20 
Illinois beekeepers’, Springfield by 18-20 
Missouri state dairy, Columbia 11-13 
Massaciiusetts creamery assn, Northampton Novl7 
National horse show, New York Nov 13-18 
New Hampshire dairymen, Littleton 
American poultry assn, Cleveland, O, 
International stock exposition, Chicago.... 
Nebraska dairy, Lincoln i 
Poultry show, Chicago, 
Poultry show, Boston, 
Poultry show, New York, 
Wiseonsin dairy, Fond du Lac 
Minnesota butter and cheesemakers, 
St 
Maine state dairy, Waterville,..... 
Minnesota dairy, St Paul 
International live stock exposition, Chicago. 
Nov 29-Dec 6 
assn, James- 
town 9-12 
Pennsylvania dairy union, Harrisburg.Dec 9-11 
_Oregon state dairymen’s assn, Hilleboro. Dec 16 
Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee...Jan 7-9 
Alabama stockmen’s assn, Talladega.Jan 23-24 
Illinois state dairy, Champaign 
Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee 
Vermont state dairy assn, Rutland....Jan 6-8 
Fat stock and feeder show, Denver...Feb 23-25 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Ill roundup institute, Bloomington...Feb 24-26 
American assn advancement of science, 
Washington, D C Dec 29-Jan 3 
National league of commission merchants, 
Chicago, Jan 14 
Missouri farmers’ county mutual fire in- 
surance company, St Joseph 
Pa farmers’ alliance and industrial union, 
Williamsport 


Oct 27-Nov 1 


New York state dairymen’s 


Feed Problems: Answered. 


PPOF ANDREW M. SOULE, TENN EXPER STA. 


Can you tell me if sunflower seed. can be 
obtained whole or ground, if so, in what 
market? Would cottonseed oil, fed to 
horses in small quantities be beneficial ?— 
[Chas J, Iler, Tenn. 

You can obtain whole sunflower seed at 
the rate of 5 cents a pound or less iu large 
quantities through any seedsmen. No 
doubt there are seedsmen in your city that 
could secure you large quantities. If you 
desire to use it ground, prepare after pur- 
chasing it. Probably sunflower seed could 
be obtained cheap from, some of the grow- 
ers in Kansas. 

Cottonseed meal can be fed to horses in 
small quantities without injury if they are 
gradually accustomed to it. We have been 
feeding as much as two pounds:a-day to 
someé of our horses on the station farm for 
several months, but strange to say, it does 
not seem to have any eect on the body 
weight of the animal. The trials, of 
course, have been conducted in duplicate, 
some horses receiving two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal in addition to the regular 
supply of corn given to all the horses. The 
horses receiving the cottonseed meal ih ad- 
dition to the corn have not gained in 
weight nor do they seem to be able to do 
any more work than the horses receiving 
the corn alone. This has been a surprise 


BASKET AND QUESTION 


to the writer and he is not able to account 
for it at the present time. There is no 
evidence of any apparent injury to the 
horses receiving the cottonseed meal. The 
digestion seems to be quite as good as 
where corn alone is fed. One would natur- 
ally suppose, however, that as strong and 
concentrated a substance as cottonseed 
meal would show seme evident influence on 
the weight or temperamént of the horse. 


Answers to Queries. 


Unprofitable Vineyards—A correspond- 
ent from the province of Catamarca, Ar- 
gentina, says that the owners of vineyards 
are unable to make wine .and produce rais- 
ins at a profit. It is thought that on ac- 
count of the high quality of the grapes 
grown there, jelly and jam and other prod- 
ucts of this sort could be made to good ad- 
vantage... The writer says: “I believe a 
good business could be done here by anyone 
who could supply presses and evaporators 
of varied capacity for both large and small 
producers.” 


Rabbits and Mice in Orchards—A. L. G., 
Mississippi: The most effctive preventive 
against the ravages of rabbits and mice is 
clean ,culture. All grass, weeds and rub- 
bish should be removed from near the trees. 
Wrapping the trees up two feet above the 
ground with heavy building paper furnishes 
a reliable protection. 

Squabs—A. J. W., New York: An article 
on raising squabs was printed in the issue 
of Jan 18, 1902. They must have a loft in 
the winter where it does not freeze. It 
would pay you to get a copy -of the book, 
Money in Squabs, price 50 cents, postpaid 
from this office. 


Butter Help, is the name of the latest 
adulterant discovered by the Indianapolis 
state board of health. This substance is 
made by mixing water with natural fat by 
means of a mucilage of Irish moss. It re- 
sults in a solid resembling butter, and con- 
tains 35 to 40% of water. * 

_ JT 

Rural Delivery Boxes for. Cross Roads— 
Under the new regulations anyone living 
on, or near, a mail route can have his 
mail delivered each day, by erecting a mail 
box by the sfde of the road: Those who 
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* ee Domne 
UNION BOX FOR MAIL, 
live on eross reads can have their mail 
delivered at a box placed at the intersec- 
tion of the cross road and the mail route or 
main road. Severak famiics living upon 
a cross road can erect a. coNection of boxes 
like that shown in the cut, the name of 








the family being placed upon each box, 
whick should be securely locked.—[W. D. 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
tires being wide they do not cut into the ground; the 
Jabor of loading is reduced many times, because of thé 
short ift. They are equipped with our famous Electric 
iteel Wheels, cither straight or stagger spokes. Wheels 
any height from 24 to 60 inches hite hickory axles, 
steel hounds. Guaranteed to carry 4000 ibs. Why not 
et started right by putting in one of these wagons. We 
ake our steel Wheels to filany wagon. Write forthe 
Catalog. It ia free. 


LECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 





NE-PON- 


(Don't forget the name) 
is the original red-rope roofing—the most economi- 
cal roofing and siding in the world. You'd be sur- 
prised to see how cheaply you can erecta farm build- 
ing ofany kind withit, and how well and how long 
it willlast. Any one can apply it. Caps, nails, etc. 
free with every roll. Don’t confuse it with cheap 
tarred papers or worthless imitations. If you don't 
now Neponset, let us send you samples, prices and fres book 
on Building Economy. It will save you dollars. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, 
East Walpole, Mass. and Chicago, Ills, 


YOULL BE SORRY| 


WHEN IT RAINS 


IF YOU DONT HAVE 








MADE FOR WET WORK 
IN BLACK AND YELLOW 
SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
BY OUR GUARANTEE.:~ 
A. d. ‘OWER CO., BOSTON, MASS, 














. W , Asphalt 
ARRO BRAND Ready Roofing 
can be laid on 
top of old 
shingles with- 
out tearing off 
the old roof. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. Send for free 





samples. 





80 Pine Street, New York. 


THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL LAN D 


SOME OF ITS 


in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selec~ 
tion. These are the most valuable lands in the state and are 
situated in the Platte Valley, fifty miles from Omaha. Our 
records show the performance of every field for ten years. 
Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill tor our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
eharges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINC CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, N. Y. 














DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


until you have’ investigated 


“THE MASTER WORKMAN,”? 


@ two-cylinder gasoline engine, vay yee to all one-cylinder engines. Costs less to buy and less torun. Quickér and easier started; has a wider sphere of 
usefulness. Has.no vibration, can mounted on any light wagon as a portable. Weighs less than % of one-cylinder engines, Give size of engine required 
Please mention this paper. Send for catalogue. THE TEMPLE PUMP pe Established 1853. eagher and iSth St. CHICACO 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Maa.” —Washiagtoa. 
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A Notable Apple Orchard. 


N a recent interview, 
F, P. Vergon of Dela- 
ware county, O, gave 
a representative of 
American Agricultur- 
ist the following in- 
teresting account of 
his methods of hand- 
ling his apple or- 
chards. These or- 
chards have been vis- 
ited by many success- 
ful fruit growers dur- 
ing the past few 
weeks, as well as by 
the class of students 
in the horticultural department at the state 
university under Prof William R. Lazenby. 
They are considered among the best or- 
chards in Ohio. Mr Vergon gave us the 
following valuable facts: 

It is a mistake to suppose that any land, 
no matter how badly worn out, is good 
enough for an orchard, if dry enough. I 
always have been an off horse in orchard 
culture; that is, “in plowing, cultivating, 
cropping, etc. “We save all the fertility of 
the soil for the trees, haul nothing out ex- 
cept apples, and I am 
glad to state we haul 
great quantities of 
them. We are out of 
the mud the year 
‘round, doing the or- 
chard work. This is no 
small item, The work 
must be done when the 
time comes, mud cr no 
mud. We are now har- 
vesting the secticn of 
the orchard that was 
planted in 1888, just 14 
years old. We have a 
fine crop, most of the 
trees showing an av- 
erage of ten to 18 bush- 
els per tree, sorted 
Ten persons pick and 
sort a carload per day, 
500 to 550 bushels. They 
haul and place them in 
cold storage. 

The orchard is~ neat- 
ly and properly mowed 
once or twice a year 
as the season may re- 
quire. The grass is 
placed about the trees 
to add to the circle of 
mulch which we aim 
to extend out to the 
drip of the branches. 
It is this system of 
mulch-bearing orchards 
that are paramount to 
all in comparison to 
the other methods that 
I have used in apple 
culture. 

This metho¢originat- 
‘ed with myself, per- 
haps ten years aga 
When I conceived the 
idea, I wrote to our 
experimental station in 
regard to it. In reply 
they had no experience 
and did not know of it 
having been done any- 
where. They advised 
me to try it in a small 
way and remove the 
mulch before’ winter, 
and observe  subse- 
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quent results. We never removed any of 
the mulch. All of the grass that has been 
cut in the orchard, from then to the pres- 
ent time, has been used for mulching, and 
hundreds of loads of other stuff hauled for 
this purpose. This work can be done be- 
tween times. 

I have never “used any commercial fer- 
tilizer in addition to the mulch. We buy 
all the wood ashes that we can find in this 
part of the country, using one-half to two 
bushels to the tree, evenly spread over the 
mulch. I think that this is quite as good 
as any commercial fertilizer. We also use 
barnyard manure, where corn fodder is fed 
out. This should not be applied until fall, 
after partly becoming decomposed. This is 
used on the poorer parts of. the orchard. 
It makes also an excellent mulch: With 
this system of mulching and low-headed 
trees, we practically avoid the withering 
effects of severe drouths. Thé trees and 
fruit are not checked-in their growth. It 
retains moisture, keeps the ground cool. 
Rains that usually come in dashing storms, 
when most needed, is retained under the 
trees, by the mulch, in place of running off 
on the surface of the ground. Furthermore, 
the apples that fall are mostly uninjured. 
The slow decomposition of the mulch that 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLET WITH A SCORE OF 96. 


This fine specimen of a great utility breed was bred and raised by Duane 
Shaw of Crawford county, Ill, and is an almost typical fowl. 
proaches the Wvandot shape too much, although the position in which she stood 
when the photograph was taken undoubtedly makes her look too blockv. 


No‘t7 


is going on is a good fertilizer, and in the 
right place. Scientific men, professors, etc, 
make the claim that bacteria delights to 
do their work in the moist mulch, hasten 
the work of decomposition, prepare it to be 
absorbed by the roots of the trees, which 
feed immediately under it. Some of these 
great men even advance the claim that 
the bacteria will even eause the rocks to 
disintegrate and become soil. I do not 
know about this. If there is anything in it 
I wish that they would set a squad of them 
to work on some large nigger-heads on my 
bottom land, which have angered me for a 
long time. I never could become recon- 
ciled that plowing an orchard even only 
3 or 4 inches deep, with millions of small 
roots, feeders, cut, is the right thing to do. 
I have often thought of the primitive for- 
ests. 

I helped to clear 150 acres of it here, 
where nature had done its own pléwing 
for thousands of years, when the trees 
were dormant. No doubt you have walked 
in the forest as I have, in the winter, and 
never have forgotten what hard work it 
was to walk. We were on the plowed 
ground before it had _ settled. Nature's 
mulch, leaves, decomposed branches, etc, 
which are added each year, often become 

5 to 6 inches deep, 
heaved up to many 
more inches by the lit- 
tle needles of ice and 
fine earth underneath, 
are crushed down in 
walking and make it 
exceedingly difficult to 
travel. 

Nature is a. great 
teacher. I do not sup- 
pose that it would be 
possible, by any arti- 
ficial means, by which 
the forests would be 
bettered. I have. often 
moved away this mulch 
in ‘the woods, in the 
summer time, and 
found the earth rich, 
loose and moist. This 
is my ideal of condi- 
tion under the apple 
trees. I am very sure 
that my system will 
prolong the life of the 
trees and the useful- 
ness of the orchard. 

I have a section in 

- the old orchard of 70 
trees, 41 years. old, 
that are of my own 
planting. There is but 

-one missing tree. The 

orchard has never been 

plowed or cultivated 
and is yet vigorous 
and productive. Last 
year the average was 
over 18 bushels to the 
tree of sorted apples. 

The varieties we grow 

mostly for shipping 

are: Rome Beauty, Ben 

Davis, Minkler and 

Stark. We grow many 

others, but not in such 


great quantities. 
Among other varieties 
that do well are: 
Greening, Winesap, 
Belleflower, Peck’s 
Pleasant, Jonathan, 

If anything she ap- eae igen pn 
etc. 


1 
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Practical Methods of Saving Seed-Corn. 


8. H. CALLAWAY ILLINOIS. 


My plan of selecting seed corn is to drive 
a wagon along one Side of a field which has 
been planted with selected seed. Take a 
sack tied so it will hang over your shoul- 
der, go into the field, select the best ears 
from the best stalks, break them off with- 
out examination, put them: into fhe sack 
emptying into the wagon when filled. Con- 
tinue this until you have a wagon load 
then drive to where the corn is to be 
stored. Open the husks, seleot the best 
ears, strip the husks back and tie in pairs 
or bunches, rang in some dry place where 
rats or mice cannot disturb it. In my own 
case I have wires stapled to the rafters of 
the driveway. These are about a foot 
apart. If corn is hung on fhese, the doors 
of the driveway are left .open until- the 
ears are thoroughly dried. ; 

Seed corn can be gathered at any time 
after the husks are partly dried. I prefer 
to gather it at this time. Select the earliest 
ears just about the time it begins to dent 
and when it is mature enough not to 
bruise in handling, It will shrink consid- 
erably on the cob but it seems to stand the 
cold weather better at planting time than 
does seed picked later. I know this is con 
trary to some of our Best authorities, they 
claiming that the nearer maturity corn is 
husked for seed, the better. This has not 
been my experience although I bave seen 
some excellent seed corn selected at crib- 
bing fime. 

The main object is to secure the corn be- 
fore the frost injures it and to dry it out as 
quickly as possible, so that the cribs will 
be free from moisture before hard freezes 
come. I do not claim that this was as 
good as drying in a room especially pre- 
pared for this purpose and using artificial 
heat. My plan is intended for the farmer 
who picks his own seed. I believe that the 


ordinary corn grower who is reasonably, 


careful, can select five or fen bushels of 
seed corn better than the man who puts up 
large quantities for sake. He has the pick 
of his: fields and need take nothing put the 
very best. My idea in breaking the ear off 
in the field and taking it to the crib with- 
out examination, Is that if an ear is open it 
is injured more or less and had better be 
fed at once if not desired for seed. Pull off 
all the ears which you think will answer 
and those that are discarded can be fed at 
once. Then too, quite a number of ears 
break off when handled and drop to the 
ground. These will be entirely lost be- 
fore husking time if not secured at once. 
I do not sell seed except to a few neigh- 
bors and friends wha want to get a start 
and have faith in my corn and my meth- 


ods. 2 
Wonderful Root Growth of Alfalfa. 


JOHN T. ROBERTS, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y. 
The great interest recently aroused im the 
growing of alfalfa in the east has led to 
many inquiries as to the habits and re- 
quirements of the wonderful plant, that 
seems to fhrive on soil fhat would starve 
other grasses: That it is a deep rooting 
plant is well known, and many extrava- 
gant stories have been told by persons who 
have exhumed the root systems of vigorous 
specimen plants. I once called in question 
the statement that a root had been found 
at work at a depth of 7 feet After re- 
ceiving a specimen taday grown on a 
neighboring farm, the 7-foot story seems 
tame. Hamlet Worker, one of the lead- 
ing dairy farmers of this county, proprie- 
tor of Glen farm, brought me the most 
perfectly exhumed root I ever saw. The 
upper portion had been destroyed by ‘a 
cave-in of the soil; the missing portion was 
carefully estimated at 2% feet long. 

The preserved portion measures 13 feet 
10 inches. This plant was from a field sown 
in April, 1901. The soil is a mixture of clay 
and sand on a high knoll. At a depth of 
30 inches is a layer of very hard conglom- 


FARM PROGRESS . 


erate or cemented gravel. Below that is 
coarse, sharp sand. The discovery of this 
sand led to the opening of a bed and the 
destruction of the hill. Gradually the ex- 
eavation had undermined the meadow, and 
the thick, fibrous roots of the alfalfa plants 
have.formed very pretty draperies for the 
cave. Mr Worker at..considerahle trouble 
undertook to save the system of a finely 
developed plant and succeeded perfectly. 
After clearing the sand from the _ great 
mass of fibrous roots at the lowest extrem- 
ity, he followed the tap root straight up 
to the stratum of conglomerate, which had 
to be broken up with a.sledge hammer. 
Through this adamantine crust the root had 
managed to penetrate in a zigzag course for 
six inches until the sand was reached. Ex- 
cept for the crinkling of the root in this 
part it is not otherwise deformed by this 
rocky soil. Having once found its -way 
through, it continued to expand and make 
room for itself. The diameter is quite uni- 
form from the surface of the ground to a 
point about 11 feet in the earth, and is the 
size of an ordinary lead pencil. At that 
point the bushing habit begins, and the 
remaining 5 feet is most accurately de- 
scribed as a long and heavy horse tail. 
The importance of this description ap- 
pears when you consider that the fibrous 
roots are suppose@ to supply the plant’s 
food. Drouth would have little terror for 
a plant that lives.down among the lower 
springs of water. Of course the feeding 
roots must at one time have been devel- 
oped near the surface, and there is evi- 
dence all along this tap root of the former 
exigtence ef rootlets, which have been 
absorbed or sloughed off. Perhaps this 
giant root of one’s year’s growth, for the 
plant was killed in June by the cave-in, 
is not more-wonderful than a baby~ plant 
discovered by me last year, Four weeks 
after sowing a hillside field with alfalfa 
we had a severe storm that gullied the hill 
badly. In one of the channels I found a 
perfectly preserved plant, washed clean by 
the flood: The plant was 2% inches above 
grown, with a root 17 inches long, all the 
product of four weeks’ growth fronr seed. 


Experience with Pea Fowls of the read- 
ers of this paper is asked for by a sub- 
scriber. Will those who have kept them 
tell us what they feed, how many eggs the 
hens lay and their method of setting the 
eggs, feeding and rearing the chicks. 


No Power Like Gasoline Engines. 


FRANK H. LAUGHTON, VERMONT. 


I would suggest one or two things for the 
man who is about to buy an engine. First, 
how much power do you want. If you wish 
to run a separator, root cutter or some 
small machinery, one or two horse power is 
sufficient. But if he wants to saw wood, 
fill his silo or run a small grist mill, then 
four or five horse power .would be better. 
As to the weight; I use a five-horse power 
engine, and it weighs .1300 pounds. Two 
horses can move it anywhere, but it would 
be too heavy for one horse to move easily. 
The engine that I use-.requires four pails 
of water. Some require more, but the 
amount of water would not be large enough 
in any case to bother a farmer mach. 

The various engines use so many differ- 
ent methods of exploding the gasoline, that 
it would.be beyond the reach of this article 
to undertake to describe them. However, 
see that the arrangement for obtaining a 
spark -produces a good-sized spark, and 
don’t use a wet battery; it will slop, freeze 
and give continual trouble, and whatever 
it may be, keep it clean and dry from one 
end of the connection to the other. 

The best arrangement that I have seen 
for sawing wood is to place the engine on 
one end of a couple of 16-foot timbers, 6x6 
(hemlock will do), fastened together with 
2-inch plank, spiked on top. Place the 
saw table, arbor, etc, on the other end of 
the timbers, the farther from the engine 
the better, for the belt will thus hold bet- 
ter. Place the whole upon a truck or sled 
and you have an arrangement that cannot 
be beat for sawing wood. I keep my en- 
gine upon these timbers all the time. If 
I want to run a silage cutter, I simply take 
the saw table off and I am ready for bus- 
iness. In sawing wood, I drive alongside 
the pile, keeping close to the wood all the 
time. These engines will run without level- 
ing, a great advantage in doing all sorts 
for work. If you use a truck, you can 
lower your machine by taking off the 
bunks; the higher gthe wheels of your 
trucks the better the eng‘ne will ride, but 
of course it is not so handy. 

A two or three-hors¢ power engine will 
run a small silage cutter all right. With 
my five-horse power engine I ran a 22-inch 
cutter with a 40-foot elevator attached, and 
had plenty of power. There is no danger 








CAL Ares of farms doubled.. 
arm values increased only 33%. 
Products more than doubled in value. 
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North Atlantic States. 


Number of farms nearly 
‘ stationary. Value of 


products increased $0%. 
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Number of farms increased. 
areas about the same. 


Values considerably larger 
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JHE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERIGAN AGRICULTURE, 


according to federal census *returns, was succinctly stated in these pages last week 
and the accompanying chant is further suggestive. Following the grand divisions as ob- 
served Dy the federal census bureau, it will be noted that remarkable gains were made 


during the decade. 


In the north central states, that values of products increased a 


half; in north Atlantic state that encouraging growth is noted; further south’ im the 


south central states, including Texts, an empire in 
In the western third of the United States? the 


were scored. 


some phenomenal gains 


itself, 
farming land brought 


under subjection was practically dqubled in’ the ten years, while the products more 


than doubled in value. 

















LIVE “STOCK INTERESTS 





Sanitary Creaniery Co, 


UNLOADING MILK AT THE SANITARY CREAMERY AT AMBOY, ILL. 


of setting fire to your buildings, as these 
engines give off no sparks or fire of any 
sort. You can set it beside your haymow 
without danger. In running small machin- 
ery like cream separators, these engines 
are a great success. They do not waste 
power, and you save one man’s time. Af- 
ter starting your engine, you can go about 
your work and the worst that the engine 
van do is to stop. A convenient way for a 
farmer to move his engine is to place it on 
an ordinary stone-boat; it is close to the 
ground and thus handy to get at to put a 
belt on, etc. 

Lastly, a gasoline engine is much better 
for a farmer than a steam engine, because 
there is no danger of fire, because it re- 
quires but little water, and is compara- 
tively light, can be easily moved from place 
to place, and as it is automatic, you save 
the services of a fireman and engineer. It 
costs but little to run,one. I use about five 
gallons of gasoline, costing from 1 to 12 
cents per gallon a day, doing heavy work. 





Producing Pork at Least Cost. 


0, COLE, HANCOCK COUNTY, OHIO. 


The first step in the production of pork 
is the selection of the breeding stock, which 
in every case should be pure-bred or near- 
ly so. Good grade sows bred to pure mules 
will produce good results, as will also a 
cross of pure breds, but the latter should 
not be continued beyond the first cross, as 
the tendency is to return to the original 
scrub. As to the breed, select the one you 
most fancy. Any of the leading breeds are 
good profitable feeders. The Iowa experi- 
ment station held a series of tests and de- 
cided that the Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Duroc-Jerseys were the most profitable 
feeders. 

I breed and feed the Berkshires and find 
them a good, prolific, hearty, easy-feeding 
and quick-maturing hog. Select from a 
good prolific strain. It costs no more to 
winter a good animal than one that is not, 
and if the sow has great vitality, there is 
less loss from disease. Breed from mature 
stock, as pigs from matured parents are 
much heartier and grow much faster than 
from young, immature stock.. When you 
have done this, you have solved _half the 
problem of producing cheap pork. 

The other half lies in the feed and the 
ability of the man who does the feeding. It 
has long been an established fact that corn 
is as cheap a fattening food as there is, 
but should be fed for other purposes only 
to a limited extent, as stock fed to any 
great extent on corn soon begin to lose vi- 
tality, succumbing easily to disease and be- 
coming less prolific. For our breeding stock 
and young pigs, we must look for a food 
richer in protein, one calculated to produce 
bone and muscle and not so much fat. 
Wheat midélings, when it can be purchased 


to advantage, is a very desirable food. Clo- 
ver is‘one of the most valuable of feeds 
for swine, either as pasture or fodder dur- 
ing the winter. It is claimed that an acre 
of clover is equal to an acre of corn, and 
from personal experience I believe this to 
be true. On various occasions I have turned 
shotes on clover as soon as it was suitable 
in the spring, and at time of feeding green 
corn they would be from 89 to 100 pounds 
heavier. As an acre of clover will pasture 
about eight good shotes, the value of clo- 
ver is easily computed. 

After several years’ experience in feed- 
ing the varf§s-swine feeds and studying 
how to makes the margin of profit larger, 
I have adopted the method of keeping a 
good cow for each brood sow, selling the 
butter. If I have no other desirable food, 
I buy middlings to mix with the milk taken 
sweet from the separator, then with the 
spring pigs having the run of a good clover 
pasture, with plenty of pure water and 
shade to protect from the heat of the sun, 
and fed regularly with the middlings and 
milk and a small allowance of corn, you 
have a ration which “will not only produce 
cheap pork, but will produce it quickly, 
which is one of the main points of the-bus- 
iness. As the pigs grow clder, increase the 
corn so that by the last of September they 
are ready for market. Ten pigs fed on this 
ration averaged, at six months old, 260 
pounds each. 


SS 


Making Dollar a Pound Creamery Butter. 





Many of the creameries in northern Illi- 
nois and adjoining states are poorly built, 
poorly kept, and a disgrace to the dairy 
industry. However, all of them are not of 
this kind. In a recent trip through north- 
ern Illinois a number of creameries were 
inspected and the one shown in the illus- 
tration belongs to the highest type. It is 
owned. and operated by K. S. Townsend 
and is located at Amboy, Ill. It is known 
as the sanitary creamery, and is certainly 
well named. The building is one story, of 
brick, and is only a year or two old. Ev- 
erything about it speaks of extreme neat- 
ness and painstaking effort to produce the 
very best kind of butter. The floors and the 
walls are spotless and kept in this condi- 
tion at all times. Shallow gutters are so 
arranged that the water readily runs off 
into the sewer. It is not possible for curd 
or filth of any kind to accumulate. The 
entire building, every nook and corner, is 
entirely free from odors. The only smell is 
the very pleasing one of milk in good con- 
dition, and of newly. made butter. 

At the time the creamery was visited- the 
buttermaker had just completed his morn- 
ing’s work. The aroma from the churn 
when opened was extremely delicate, show- 
ing that every condition was perfect, This 
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is possibly because of extreme care about 
the creamery, and also more than the usual 
attention in the production of milk, and 
the condition of milk. when it is received 
at the creamery. Wagons drive up to a 
platform, which is kept scrupulously clean. 
An experienced man presides at the weigh 
can. He gives each milk can a shake, takes 
off the cover and smells of the milk to see 
that it is in exactly the right condition. 
Every can of milk must pass this test be- 
fore it can be weighed and accepted. 

The milk runs from tne weigh cans into 
a receiving vat, then runs through a pas- 
teurizer kept at 160 degrees, on its way to 
the separator. After leaving the separator 
the skimmilk goes to the tank and each 
patron receives his share of pasteurized 
skimmilk while it is still hot. The cream is 
run over a cooler into a vat, where it is 
ripened and prepared for the churn. The 
water used at this creamery comes from a 
deep well and is excedingly pure. The 
drainage is furnished by the sewer system 
of the city and is perfect. The boiler rooms 
and other departments are entirely separate 
from the butter room, and it is thus possi- 
ble to prevent the entrance of dust or bad 
odors. Another item which is looked after 
carefully is that of washing the cans be- 
fore they -are returned to the patron. As 
soon as the milk is taken out, the cans are 
sent into the wash room, where they are 
carefully scrubbed with a strong’ brush, 
then turned over a jet of live steam and 
completely sterilized. 

The butter maker, Mr Arthur, is a skilled 
workman and in his surroundings showed 
scrupulous neatness and cleanliness in ev- 
ery particular. -—After the butter is cooled 
down to the proper consistency, it is salted 
and worked. It is then packed in white 
ash tubs, which have previously -been thor- 
oughly washed and rubbed with dry salt. 
No paper lining of any- kind is used and 
Mr Townsend states that he has never been 
troubled with mold of any kind. 

This model creamery is 30 by 70 feet and 
has a boiler room and coal house 18 by 23 
feet. All the outside walls are made of 
brick with a 2-inch air space between. 
All cross walls are also brick. Every 
floor in the building with the exception o/ 
office and store are made of cement. Every 
room has a trap drainage to sewer. The 
main sewer is 18 inches and the sewer into 
the factory 16 inches. The rooms are all 
lighted with electricity. The building is 15 
feet high in front and 12 feet at back. The 
roof is flat and is covered with magnesia 
cement roofing. All the water from the 
roof is conveyed by 6-inch conductors into 
the sewer. Each room has a ventilator 2? 
feet square in the roof. The ceiling is 
‘made of 3-inch soft pine, and there is 11 
feet between the ceiling and the floor. 

The creamery, in addition to receiving 
cold milk, has three skimming stations from 
four to ten miles out, at which the cream 
is separated from the milk and only the 
cream taken to Amboy to be churned. The 
separators at the skimming stations are run 
by tread power and separate 3000 pounds of 
milk per hour. About 4000 pounds of but- 
ter per week is made at the creamery, 
all of which is.sent to a private customer 
in Washingten, D C. A milk route has 
been established in the village and bottled 
milk and cream sold. There are three men 
employed at the factory and one boy. One 
man and a team operate each of the skim- 
ming stations. About one-half of the skim- 
milk is taken back by the patrons, the re- 
mainder is made into chcese. The butter 
is consigned to the customer in Washing-— 
However, it is of such 
high quality that this customer frequently 
retails his butter from 75 cents to $1 per 
pound. The best class of consumers are 
willing to pay high prices for butter made 
from good milk in a clean creamery. If 
they could be convinced that all their but- 
ter came from a creamery operated as ‘s 
the one owned by Mr Townsend, not on'y 
would they pay much higher prices, but 
the consumption of butter would greatly 
increase. 
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Apple Crop Liberal, Quality Uneven. 


GRATIFYING CONTRAST FROM LAST YEAR’S 
PRACTICAL FAILURE—TOTAL CROP APPROXI- 
MATES 43,000,000 BARRELS—FAR SHORT OF 
BUMPER YIELD—MUCH CHOICE FRUIT, YET 
LARGE PROPORTION FAULTY— MARKETS FAIRLY 
SUPPORTEN—GOOD HOME AND FOREIGN DE- 
MAND. 


The crop of apples brought to harvest 
this fall, as earlier intimated in American 
Agriculturist, is very much in excess of last 
year’s phenomena! shortage, and, so far as 
bulk is concerned, makes a liberal total. 
This situation has been reflected in our ad- 
vices from week to week, and the figures 
now presented afford some interesting com- 
parisons. Our final estimate of the apple 
crop of the United States for 1902 is 43,- 
000,000 barrels, against revised figures for 
the 1901 crop of scant 27,000,000 barrels. In 
accompanying table the last two columns 
show the federal census returns covering 
crops of 1899 and 1889, both these present- 
ing very liberal totals, and in one or two 
states, notably Pennsylvania and Ohio, ex- 
cessively large, and suggestive of some er- 
ror in making returns on the part of the 
men in the field taking the count. 


APPLE CROP OF 1902, WITH COMPARISONS 
{Round thousands of barrels, last 3 figures. 000’s, omitted.] 


1901 1900 *1899 *1889 
950 474 1,024 


1,200 659 761 
1,100 
980 


N Hampshire. 
Vermont 
Massachuseits. 1,050 
Connecticut .. 720 


392 «= 404 
1,008 6523 
1,236 664 
8,037 2,831 
Pennsylvania . $02) 

Ohio 4,596 
Michigan 
Indiana ....... 
EE -ccoceaeee 
Iowa 
Missouri 2,450 

950 
1,150 
1,200 
8,500 18,100 16,48f 


43,020 26,970 56,820 58,466 
*Federal census returns. 
UNEVEN QUALITY OF FRUIT. 


The crop of 1902 presents some marked 
contrasts when placed beside that of a year 
ago. In the older established orchard sec- 
tions of the middle and eastern states the 
increase over last year’s failure is very 
pronounced. In the central west there are 
also sharp gains, while in the seuthwest, 
a territory last year exceptionally favored 
with good yields, the present harvest is 
relatively very deficient. 

As to quality, this is far from _ sat- 
isfactory in the central and western 
states, as earlier noted in American Agricu!- 
turist. In the east, apples range from very 
poor to exceptionally good, with liberal 
quantities in the aggregate suitable for 
autumn and winter storage. As growers 
get into the orchards in the middle west, 
the uneven quality is accentuated, and 
large quantities of apples show the ill ef- 
fects of bitter rot, fungus, etc. Frcest held 
off remarkably well in the northern states 
and a fair measure of sunshine during the 
first half of October did much to fill out 
and color the fruit in well-kept orchards. 

Interest naturally centers in the states 
of heaviest commercial production, where 
conditions are quite irregular. Michigan’s 
crop is not a full one, yet a liberal surplus, 
quality uneven; Ohio has a good many 
apples for shipment, so with Missouri, 
while Arkansas and Kansas are far behind 
last year. New York, the most important 
apple state in the union, has a big crop, 
yet less than the bumper yield of 1896; 
outturn very uneven, however, some or- 
chards full, others adjacent meager, qual- 
ity covering a wide range, with large quan- 
tities of choice apples for market. The 
crop in New England is very much better 
‘than last year, when ft was a failure,, but 
has been exceeded oceasionally in reeent 
rerrs, notably in 1896: Maine. Massachu- 


setts and Connecticut all have fair quantt- 
ties for shipment. 
SOME DETAILS OF NEW YORK CROP. 


In the important apple sections of cen- 
tral and western New York the crop now 
being secured is quite uneven in quality. 
While many of the leading apple coun- 
ties have yielded heavily, the liberal pro- 
portions of inferior fruit will materially re- 
duce the merchantable supply. A promi- 
nent dealer at Lockport writes American 
Agriculturist he believes the winter apple 
crop in Niagara county a half that of 1896 
in bulk, but adds that 25% of that bumper 
yield will cover the No 1 apples suitable to 
barrel; “while about half at least of the 
crop is badly damaged by fungus, many of 
these apples will find their way into bar- 
rels.”” A dealer and evaporator in Wayne 
county places the crop 60% of 1896, and 
writes probably two or three times as many 
apples as last year, but quality generally 
poor, with comparatively few orchards 
which have been thoroughly sprayed and 
therefore free from fungus and insect dam- 
age. Another at Lockport reports qual- 
ity of Greenings not as good as two years 
ago, but Russets mostly fine. 

A buyer with headquarters at Rochester 
says that in many large orchards with 
trees heavily laden, not to exceed 5% of 
the apples are suitable for barreling, ow- 
ing to scab. This general condition of ir- 
regular quality is also reported in ad- 
jacent sections. In Orange and Ulster 
counties, crop averages better in quality, 
good size and clean, but in many cases 
lacking desirable color. In the upper Hud- 
son valley yield large, but number 
of apples less than half the crop. Drying 
houses are getting an unusually liberal 
amount of fruit, but scarcity of fuel inter- 
feres with selling, resulting much waste. 


IN OTHER EASTERN STATES. 


In Ohio the total output quite uneven in 
bulk and quality, but Iatter as a rule an 
improvement over last year. In Delaware 
and other central Ohio counties yield con- 
siderably short of a fall one and market 
opened rather slowly. In the northeastern 
part of the state a good crop, according to 
correspondents in Lake and Ashtabula 
counties. <A fairly good crop in Lucas, Mor- 
row, Portage and Summit counties, rather 
poor in Ross. 

Center county, Pa, has a crop three times 
that of a year ago, but short of 1896; in 
Warren county, yield about the same as 
last year, Baldwins leading, much of the 
fruit seabby and little or none for ship- 
ment; Franklin has no apples to _ ship, 
Lancaster about a half crop. 

In some middle states, as New Jersey, 
Maryland*and the Virginias, fairly liberal 
erops, and autumn apples reported mostly 
out of the way. In Burlington county, N 
J, fall apples sold around $1 per barrel, 
quality good, fancy lots a slight premium; 
in Sussex as low as 75 cents. In Mary- 
land, few winter apples grown on eastern 
shore and crop this year very short. 

COUNTRY PRICES 
the second and third week of October in- 
clude the foHowing: Freeville, Tompkins 
county, N Y, $1.50 to $2.50, demand fair; 
Albion, Orleans eounty, standard winter 
varieties $1.75 to $2,- choice Kings $2.50 to 
$2.75, Twenty Ounce $1 to $1.50; great quan- 
tities of fungus apples which buyers do 
not want. In “Monroe county, buyers are 
timid on account of fungus; many Green- 
ings placed in storage two weeks or ten 
days ago are showing up very badly; some 
of these taken out and sent to canners and 
dry houses. At Lyons, Wayne county, mar- 
ket slow, evaporator stock at orchards 
somewhat higher. At Lockport, fine. Bald- 
wins $1.50 to $2, one dealer reporting price 
tendency lower unless the west comes in 
and takes more fruit. At Painesville, Lake 
county, O; hand picked apples $1.25 to $1.50, 
cider stock 16 cents per 100 pounds. In New 
England, apples are selling rather better 
at Fitchburg, Worcester county, Mass; 
Greenings $1.25 to $1.50, Baldwin and Spy 
$1.25 to $2, King $2. In central Connecti- 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


cut, fairly good fruit selling around $1.50, 
choice at a premium. In the upper Con- 
necticut valley, No 1 stock $1.50 to $2, and 
being shipped rapidly to New York and 
further south and west. In Maine and New 
Hampshire, buyers are offering $1.50 to $2 
for winter fruit, growers not anxious to 
sell. 
CANADIAN CROP FAIR AS A WHOLE, 

The Canadian apple crop is about as un- 
even in character as on this side of the 
line; fairly liberal quantities of choice 
fruit, which has been leaving first hands 
rapidly for some time, and an “ocean” of 
faulty stock, much of it unmerchantable 
through scab and other imperfections. This 
applies particularly to Ontario and Quebec. 
While the maritime provinces show some 
good fruit, there is great deficiency in ton- 
nage. Nova Scotia, which in a good year 
exports 400,000 to 500,000 barrels to England, 
this season faces a failure. 

In the Niagara district of Ontario, which 
this year has the cleanest apples in the 
province, the yield is considerably below 
the record-breaking crop of 1896, -but qual- 
ity on the whole excellent, particularly in 
orchards that had good cultivation and 
pruning the year previous. The bulk of the 
apples in eastern Ontario was sold by the 
clese of September, and the present also 
finds a liberal proportion of the wes’ern 
erop out of first hands. Canning factories 
have been active from the beginning, fill- 
ing very large orders taken earlier for ex- 
port, but evaporators somewhat handi- 
capped, as in the United States, by the fuel 
situation. 

DEALERS AFTER MERCHANTABLE APPLES, 


Buyers were in the fields early, and the 
campaign has. been active, and will con- 
tinue until the merchantable supply is all 
harvested and housed. City dealers and 
country speculators made the most of ev- 
ery report of liberal yield, and early bids 
were very low, largely $1.25 to $1.50 per bar- 
rel in the west, $1.50 to $1.75 in the east. 
While a good many farmers sold freely 
from the start, others availed themselves 
of just such knowledge as we have been 
printing for several weeks, indicating the 
fact that the crop is very uneven in qulity, 
and refused to sell at first bids. - Within 
the past fertnight prices in many instances 
have shown a slight hardening tendency, 
particularly for varieties of well selected 
apples. 

States with a liberal surplus of choice 
fruit, report buyers plentiful from sections 
less favored; in New England, purchases 
are being made for shipment to IIlino's, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, etc; many New Yorx 
eity dealers are represented in. Massachu- 
setts, in New York and in Mich‘gan. Coun- 
try prices the last half of Octcber are 
largely around $1.50 to $t.75 per barrel in 
the east, fine Baldwins free from fungus, 
$2; choiee Kings, etc, as high as $2.50. In 
the southwest, prices are not so hi~h, de- 
pending somewhat upon character of fruit, 
$1.25 to $1.50 or more per barrel. 


WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE, PER BARREL. 
Oct 0 Decst Oct @W Decs Oct 2 Dec 3! 
— o—New York—., To ia 
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In many of the central einiien Pirtaay aa 
parts of New York, Pennsylvania ani 
Ontario, the proportion of inferior fru‘t 

Much of this should 

the* evaporators or -con- 

verted into cider and vinegar, but the 

scarcity and high price of fuel has re- 

sulted in great quantities of common ap- 

ples. going into barre's, unfortunately serv- 

ing to swell the total in sight. Buycr> ¢‘s- 

criminate very closely. Growers having 

strictly prime fruit are rather independent 
in their views. 

A broad and active market for sound 
stock is being realized, and all such should 
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command figures reasonably satisfactory 
to producers. The dbmestic demand is ex- 
cellent this fall, particularly as apples were 
practically out of the reach of most con- 
sumers last year. In addition, the export 
trade is highly encouraging, and fully as 
good as indicated in our forecast printed 
September 27. Exports from the United 
States and Canada this season to date are 
five times what they were a year ago, when 
supplies were light and prices too high for 
foreigners. Current advices from abroad 
show active markets in Europe, with the 
probability of a good outlet for American 
fruit during the next five-months. 

EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM U S AND CANADA, 

{In barrels; boxes converted to barrels.] 


Liver- Glas- 

Season pool London gow Other Total 

1901-2.. 445,227 281,026 136,128 28,576 890,957 
1200-1.. 834,358 288,424 232,703 58,422 1,413,907 
1899-00. 664,498 343,444 215,928 119,091 1,342,960 
1898-9.. 716,197 300,405 183,411 81,736 1,231,749 
1897-8.. 490,138 198,281 123,828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7..1,581,560 716,771 411,575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6.. 410,596 196,184 127,942 16,533 751,265 
1884-5.. 853,198 388,535 173,312 23,110 1,433,155 
1893-4.. 161,208 32,581 38,524 2,530 174,841 
1892-3.. 798,291 174,405 220,796 10,052 1,203,538 
1891-2.. 917,535 224,356 282,553 25,892 1,459,336 
1890-1.. 252,548 116,705 80,772 1,260 451,285 
1889-90. 418,850 128,248 116,449 14,115 667,762 
1888-9.. 790,502 279,374 272,068 64,465 1,407,409 
1887-8... 346,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,471 
1886-7.. 468,553 187,840 138,756 12,775 807,924 
1885-6.. 537,695 147,102 176,445 24.031 885,273 
1884-5.. 491,898 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
i883-4.. 46,661 4,843 29,685 343 81,532 
1882-3 253,432 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2. 33,784 46,147 59,266 55 239,252 
1880- 839,444 144,936 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 

Maine Sweet Corn Growers’ Union. 
RALPH E. GOULD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 





The sweet corn industry in the state of 
Maine has steadily declined since the price 
was reduced from 2 cents to 1% per pound 
for the corn ready for canning. This 
was done some years ago when. the 
market was glutted with canned corn 
and it was felt necessary to reduce 
the price to move the stock. Since that 
time prices have steadily advanced, farm 
labor is hard to get, except at very high 
prices, while the cost of packing has de- 
creased owing to improved machirery, and 
the process has beéh varied so that the 
quantity of corn in each can has been re- 
duced, 

For several years there has been a pro- 
nounced feeling among growers that there 
should be an advance to the old price. 
Many attempts have been made to secure 
this but so far they have not been suc- 


cessful. The packers meet once a year 
and decide on the price to be paid 
throughout the _ state. This is dvne 


about this time. A month later they pay 
off and at that time manage to secure 
quite a quantity of signers for the next 
season. The farmer feels glad to receive 
so much money in a lump and forgets ail 
about the hard work. The agent is a 
skilled diplomat and hands out cigars and 
gives the farmer taffy in big doses and the 
farmer signs again. 

Pine Tree grange:of Lisbon, after wait- 
ing for others to acf, decided to take the 
initiative and presented a plan to Andros- 
ecoggin Pomona grange which was adopted 
and a committee appointed to put the idea 
into practice. Our plans at present are 
subject to change but, after much careful 
thought, we have decided on the following: 
We are sending out letters to the secretary 
of each grange in the packing district 
asking to have the matter brought before 
the grange and a committee appointed to 
agitate the establishment of a local union. 

Articles of agreement will be forwarded 
and_ planters will be asked to sign them 
and when enough are signed they will be 
expected to call a mass meeting at some 
central point where the signers will meet 
and organize by choosing a secretary, to 
whom they will pay their assessment of 25 
cents each. They will also choose a mem- 
ber of the general executive committee, 
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A ‘form.of agreement is also provided for 
associate members who merely agree not 
to contract to plant corn for a canning 
factory for a less price than that approved 
by the executive committee of the union. 

This organization will take in everyone 
who ever did or ever expects to plant sweet 
corn, while we shall try to get the signa- 
ture of everyone owning an acre of land 
within five miles of a canning factory on 
our associate members’ agreement, When 
our organization is complete the executive 
committee can meet the packers and talk 
over and adjust the question of prices 
year by year. The packers are already 
trying to defeat our plans by offering % 
cent «advance. They are endeavoring 
to induce influential farmers to sign by 
offers of employment, but they are not 
meeting with great success. 


Fair Crop of Late Cabbage in Sight. 


The large yield of winter cabbage which 
seemed almost assured earlier in the sea- 
son from a generally increased acreage 
and good stand, will not be fully realized. 
The crop will, however, exceed last year’s 
short yield. Many of our correspondents 
report large outturn, particularly in Mon- 
roe, Cayuga and Livingston ccunties, all 
important producers in New. York. This 
also true of northern Ohio, southern Wis- 
consin and occasional other sections. 

Excessive moisture is in most cases the 
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cause for the falling off in many sections, 
blight and stem rot are also responsible 
for light- crops, and in a few instances 
drouth retarded satisfactory development. 
Too much rain is the general complaint 
from the more important cabbage coun- 
ties of New York, and the damage to the 
crop, which in early September was very 
promising, has in cases proved considera- 
ble. Cold, dry weather, followed by heavy 
rains without the essential rise in temper- 
ature, also darkened the prospects in some 
lo@hlities: Further details of conditions in 
New York will appear next week. As to 
prices to growers, these are now reported 
to American Agriculturist much lower 
than a year ago. In the heavy producing 
sections of New York, quotations largely 
32.50 to $4 per ton, occasionally above and 
below this range. 

In Erie county, Pa, wet weather and 
blight cut the crop to a third or half that 
of last year. Such Ohio reports as are 
at hand are favorable and in some parts, 
especially in Erie eounty, around Sandusky, 
the yield will exceed last year by a half; 
prices are low, best offers $3 per ton. The 
crop in southern Wisconsin has been va- 
riously estimated a half better than last 
year. Reports from Racine county indi- 
cate a good yield there, prices about $3.50 
per ton. Conditions seem to have been fa- 
vorable in New England, yields equal and 
often 15 to 20% larger than in 1901; prices 
$5 to $8 per ton to growers. 
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Fall Preparation for Strawberries. 


R. M. KELLOGG, ST JOSEPH COUNTY, MICH. 
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As a general proposition the strawberry 
grower raises about one-third as many 
berries both in quantity and quality as he 
would if he planned his work far in ad- 
varice and grew his plants from selected 
specimens under conditions to develop them 
properly and by rotation of crops and ma- 
nuring so the soil was in perfect condition. 
Strawberry growing is very profitable when 
these conditions are complied with. The 
ideal way is to apply all the fertilizers in 
the winter and sow to cowpeas or some 
other leguminous plants and let it lay for 
the year, but good results can be obtained 
by spreading the manure in the fall and 
early winter so the rains will wash the 
juices out and incorporate them in the soil. 

I much prefer to apply all phosphates 
and potash in the fall. There is no danger 
of loss, because when these things wash 
down into the close ground they quickly 
revert to an insoluble form and are held 
fast, no matter how much rain we may 
have. They are made available to the 
plants again by spring plowing and har- 
rowing, which brings the oxygen of the air 
in contact with all the soil grains. If ni- 
trate of soda is used, I would delay its ap- 
plication until after the ground was plowed 
and before the harrowing was done. The 
plants should not be set until after the 
ground has laid a week or ten days after 
the nitrate of soda has been applied. 

I do not like fall plowing for any crop. 
Many experiments have convinced me that 
it is bad to tear the soil up and render the 
plant foods soluble by exposing them to 
the air, and then leaving the broken sur- 
face to be puddled by beating rains, with 
freezing and thawing all winter. It creates 
a slimy mortar, which attaches to. soil 
grains so that capillary attraction is ac- 
tive and the water will pass up and out of 
the subsoil very fast. It will require much 
additional tillage to prevent the escape of 
moisture. For this reason the manure 
should never be drawn on the ground when 
muddy. 


Government Investigations in Cold Storage. 


The United States department of agri- 
culture, through its pomological division, 
is carrying on investigations of the under- 
lying principles which govern the keeping 
of fruits in cold storage. The work is in 
the immediate charge of G. Harold Powell, 
the assistant pomologist of the department. 
The cold storage interests of the country 
have developed enormously within the past 
few years, every large city having one or 
more storage plants, and in many of the 
smaller towns in the fruit belts of the 
country, and especially in western New 
York, storage houses are being erected. 
The cold storage business has become a 
necessary adjunct to the rapidly develop- 
ing friit interests of the country in equal- 
izing the distribution of the fruit crop 
through a longer period of time, in as- 
sisting in preventing demoralizing gluts in 
the market, and in the development of new 
fruit-producing areas. 

The department, with the strong  co- 
operation of the storage interests and- fruit 
growers, is endeavoring to study the in- 
fluence of cultural conditions on the keep- 
ing quality of fruits, and such problems 
as the effects of heavy versus light soils, 
of young versus old trees, of the degree of 
maturity of the fruit when picked, of its 
degree of color, of well-cared-for versus 
neglected orchards, of immediate versus 
delayed storage after the fruit is picked, 
are now under investigation. From :the 
standpoint of the grower and fruit handler 
the relation of different kinds of pack- 
ages, such as ventilated versus closed, and 
from the warehouse standpoint, the influ- 
ence of different temperatures and humid- 
ities, and the system of refrigeration, are 
under careful study. 

Realizing that the geographical locality 


in which the fruit is grown would have 
an important influence on its. keeping qual- 
ity, the department has established several 
storage centers, in which its investigations 
are being pursued, in order that its con- 
clusions may be based, not on the results 
of a single locality, but on the sum of the 
results of many localities. 

At Philadelphia, apples from the Blue 
Ridge country and from the Chesapeake 
peninsula, Kieffer pearsand Georgia peaches 
are under study; at Hartford, Ct, peaches 
from New England; at Boston, apples from 
New England and eastern New York; at 
Buffalo, apples and Bartlett pears from 
western New York; at Chicago, fall apples 
from the northwest; and at Kansas City, 
apples from the southwest. 

The investigations of the department be- 
gan in 1901, and already important com- 
mercial: results have developed. Among 
others it is shown that there is a relation- 
ship between the degree of maturity of the 
fruit and its susceptibility to scald, on2 
of the most serious troubles with certain 
varieties in the storage house. Apples 
picked when highly colored and placed im- 
mediately in a temperature of 31 to 32 de- 
grees develop less scald than less mature 
fruit in the same or higher temperatures, 
and the more mature fruit keeps equally 
well. It has been shown that delays in 
the storage of the Kieffer pear, after it is 
picked, causes it to discolor at the core, 
while it is still fine outside, and that the 
Kieffer keeps best in a temperature not 
above 32 degrees, and that the peach, 
which is a difficult fruit to handle in stor- 
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age, and which has usually been stored 
at 36 to 38 degrees, behaves best both in 
storage and when it is withdrawn at a 
temperature of 32 to 33 degrees. 

The investigations of the department 
will be extended to other fruits and fo 
vegetables, and will include the fruits of 
the Pacific coast, as rapidly as congress 
increases the appropriation for its pomo- — 
logical investigations. The efforts of Sec 
Wilson along this line should be heartily 
commended and supported, as the results 
will be advantageous to the cold storage, 
the fruit buying and the fruit growing in- 
terests. Some of the results brought out 
this season in peach storage will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. 

a 

Keeping Potatoes—A little air-slaked 
lime, dusted over the potatoes as they are 
put in bins, barrels; boxes or in heaps on 
the cellar floor will prevent decay. The 
lime has a purifying effect, absorbing the 
moisture, and keeps them sweet, dry and 
fresh. Five -cents’ worth of lime will be 


sufficient for 20 bushels.—[G. D. J. 


Pollination During Wet Weather—Oor- 
chard experiments made by the late Prof E. S. 
Goff indicate. that anthers containing pollen 
grains fail to burst during moist, damp weath- 
er; consequently during a period of showers, 
or so long as the trees are wet with rain or 
dew, the pollen is not disturbed and conse- 
quently is not wasted: Even in damp, cloudy 
weather not much pollen will be destroyed. 
During dry, warm weather the pollen is dis- 
charged freeely. 


NINE TONS OF GRAPES TO THE ACRE. 


These grapes grew in a vineyard near Stockton, Cal. 
last year when the fruit was ready for picking. This year the 
again heavily loaded the yield being almost 11 tons to the acre. 


The photograph was taken 
same vineyard was 
The climate and soil 


around Stockton are just right for the production of the finest kind of table grapes. 
The grapes are picked in September and October. 





FRUITS AND 


A Peculiar Pear Disease. 





In an article which appeared in American 
Agriculturist September 27, 1902, Prof F. C. 
Stewart of the New York experiment sta- 
tion called attention to the spotting and 

















A DISEASED PEAR. 


cracking: of fruit, and particularly that of 
the Flemish Beauty pear. The specimens 


received from W. H. Phillips of Onondaga . 


county, N Y, were submitted to Prof Stew- 
art for examination, who reports that the 
difficulty is. the same as that described: in 
his previous article. Very often it is. im- 
possible to determine the variety of fruit 
on account of its diseased -condition. 

A specimen of a pear infested with this 
disease is shown in the accompanying -il- 
lustration,. furnished us by -Prof. Stewart. 
This disease is caused by a fungus and can 


be prevented to a large extent by thorough-. 


ly spraying with bordeaux mixture. How- 
ever, where the fruit on the trees cracks 
regularly each season, it. would. perhaps be 
best to graft the top with some otlrer -va- 
riety. 


a 


Growing Palms and Ferns. 


W. J. HESSER. 


Many think plants shouid not be wa- 
tered while the sun in-‘shining. That is-all 
right so far as spraying the foliage,---be- 
cause if sprayed or sprinkled while ‘the 
sun is shining brightly, especially under 
glass, the foliage would‘ b2. burnt or. blis- 
tered. When the soil begins to get dry, 
water them, sun or no sun. Plants set near 
radiators ‘in winter might’ dry: out many 
times a ‘day, and if the once-a-day rule was 
adhered to, there would soon be some sick 
plants. Then ‘the grower often. tries to 


make up *for lost time by keeping them“ 


constantly soaked with water, which is sure 
to hasten the death or prolong the sick- 
ness of the plants. 

The ‘water is taken up by the tender roots 
and evaporated through the foliage. If the 
roots have perished by being too dry, the 
plants cannot take up as much water as be- 
fore. Then the foliage begins to brown at 
the tips, or the whole leaf dries up, Many 
good people say that the gas, steam heat 
or furnace heat is the cause of the -p’ants 
losing a portion or all the foliage, when 
really it is all caused by the plants getting 
so dry that the roots. perish. Over-water- 
ing is equally as injurious if persisted in, 
but is not so likely to occur except in. real 
cloudy, cold, moist weather. The foliage 


should be often syringed or sprayed. Where 
this cannot be-done in a living room, then 
use a sponge te keep them clean: 

While they will live -and grow without 
digect sunlight, vet most valms and some 


ferns are benefited by having it, none more 
so than the Nephrolepsis or sword ferns. 
I give them the sunniest place in the 
greenhouses, and thus they grow stiffer and 
more rugged. An east window is prefer- 
able. 

The soil I use for potting is sods, cut as 
for sodding and turned upside down in a 
pile until well rotted or the grass is dead, 
then I break it up, not too fine, unless for 
very small pots, mix with one-fifth sharp 
sand and about an equal amount of well- 
rotted manure. Cow manure is preferable, 
though I often use old hotbed manure. I 
have mixed it with the sod when I put it 
up. Later I chop up with a spade, then 
add sand as I use it. This is possibly the 
best way for amateurs. Every grower of 
plants should keep a pile of such soil in 
some out-of-the-way place so as to have it 
ready for use at any time. In potting 
palms and ferns I mainly use drainage in 
the bottom of the pit, such as broken pots, 
cinders, charcoal or anything to keep the 
soil from packing ih and to prevent an over 
amount of water remaining in the pot. 

rE he 

Peach Growing on Long Island—Prof L. 
H. Bailey of Cornell university, J. H. Hale, 
the peach king of America, and Horace 
McFarland of Pennsylvania made a care- 
ful inspection of Long Island more than 
a year ago, with a view to determining 
its availability for peach production, with 
the result that they do not hesitate to give 
their unqualified professional opinion that 
commercial peach growing on Long Island 
is entirely practicable. The whole territory 
east of Syosset. to Riverhead, .. inclusive, 
and north of the main line of the Long 
Island railroad, which ‘runs through’ the 
center of the island, will . yield,” under 


proper culture, a superior quality of fruit. 


in great abuhdance. I am _ credibly in- 
formed that this has been fully demonstrat- 
ed throughout the district indicated._[Ww. 
J. KR. 


Fall Bearing Strawberry—I give a few 


. additional facts in regard to the fall bear- 


ing Pan-American strawberry, briefly men- 
tioned in American Agriculturist’s report 
of the New York state fair recently. [I 
have visited the grounds of the originator 
several times this fall and each time found 
the half aere of planis loaded- with fruit in 
all stages of. maturity, from the buds just 
started to the ripe berries. I counted 22 
fruit stems.on a single one-year-old plant. 
The—plants are propagated chiefiy by di- 
viding the crown. The runners, which are 
not numerous,~ begin bearing as soon as 
they take -root. Altogether it is a very 
wide. departure from the usual :habits of 
the strawberry: and will be most cordially 
welcomed by ali lovers.of strawhberries.— 
[D. D. G:;; Allegany County, N° Y- 

The Snowdrop thrivgs in almost any soil 
and lecation and should be found in every 
garden. It can stand a ‘great deal-of hard 
treatment, but will well répay careful cul- 
ture. Plant the bulbs in the autumn as 
soon as ‘they can be secured. .Place_ them 
in small chimps. and allow them to take 
care of themselves. ._By planting them in 
different exposures a.succession of flowers 
may be had from. February until late in 
May. 





New York Florists’ Club. will. hold its 
exhibition in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, October .30-November 6. A splendid 
list of premiums and prizes is offered and 
many entries have already been - made. 
Schedule of prizes.can be obtained. from 


H, A. Bunyard, 38 West 28th street, New 
York. 
Cider When Sweet and made from 


sound, mature apples is a very delightful 
beverage. It’.may be. had. for several 
months in this form by: the use of a smail 
hand . cider press which can be ~ placed 
alongside the. apple bin’ and one or two 
bushels of apples squeezed out each week, 
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Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, all forms of 
eczema or salt rheum, pimples and 
other cutaneous eruptions proceed from 
humors, either inherited, or acquired 
through defective digestion and assimi- 
lation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying 
medicines is dangerous. 

The thing to do is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
and Pills 


Which thoroughly cleanse the blood, 
expelling aH humors and building up 
the whole system. They cure. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla permanently cured J. 
G. Hines, Franks, IIL, of eczema, from 
which he had suffered for some time; and 
Miss Alvina Wolter, Box 212, Algona, Wis., 
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| of pimples on her face and back and chafed 


skin on her body, by which she had been 
greatly troubled. There are more testimo- 


| nials in favor of Hood’s than can be pub- 


lished. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia pone to cure 
and keeps the prom 
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Lake Ontario Peach District Notes. 


DR CHARLES A. RING, NIAGARA COUNTY, N Y. 
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A” recording thermometer on the fake 
road, 3327 feet back from Lake Ontario. 
showed a temperature of 32 degrees, May 
9 and 10; May 10 and 11, 26 degrees. May 
11 w&s sunny, but cold. On that afternoon 
5600 feet back from the lake over half of 
the peach blossoms were destroyed, but un- 
opened buds were from appearances not 
hurt. May 15 showed these buds in blos- 
som and apparently uninjured. June 20 
there was hardly a peach on four-year old 
Crawford and Fitzgerald trees. Crawfurds 
six years old and nearly 800 feet nearer lake 
blossomed full but showed about one- 
fourth of a crop. Garfields 500 feet nearer 
have a full crop, On the lake road about 
one-fifth of the blossoms were out and all 
destroyed. Of the unopened buds that blos- 
-omed later, about one-third showed small 
peaches about the size of a pea. They soon 
dropped so that we had about two thirds 
of a crop of Crawfords. 

Tn an orchard set out in 1896, 1749 feet 
south side and 858 north side from lake, 
not 1% of buds blossomed. In this orchard 
Crawfords had about three-fourths crop. 
Alexander a full crop. Elberta on low 
knolls two-thirds crop, but in a hollow 10%, 
but lower almost none. These 3200 trees 
were obtained from a nurserv at Cayuga, 
N Y, while a block of Crawfords in the 
same orchard, obtained from nursery three 
miles west on lake shore, was full ane had 
to_be severely thinned I usea tar from 
Lockport gas house and saw no injury to 
trees. Shall use it on all next year against 
borers. Sprayed early peach@* with am- 
monical copper carbonate solution, which 
checked rot. Trees too heavily ioaded. will 
be thinned more next season. 


An inspection of these orchirds Septem- 
ber showed some interesting reatures The 
season for Yellow Saint John was just clos- 
ing, and Crawfords were coming into mar- 
ket. In the older Early Crawford orchard 
mentioned above, the fruit was not only 
highly colored, but of targe, regular size. 
Another variety that attracted attention 
was Surprise. It is a veautiful, large peach 
and ripens a few days after the Crawford. 
Some of the newer promising varieties in 
this section that are worthy of mention 
were Playne’s Surprise and Niagara, better 
known locally perhaps as Mammoth Craw- 
ford.—Editor. 


——_ 


Keep Hogs Dry and Clean. 


The money making hog deserves ,better 
treatment than he gets on many farms. 
Farmers not infrequently permit hog yards 
and feed lots to become very muddy and 
filthy, saying that it is impossible to have 
better ones. This is too often strongly in 
evidence these autumn days with their rain 
and mud. Farmers allow the hogs to wade 
about in slush, not even providing a dry, 
solid place for feeding and another for 
sleeping. The animals being constantly 
covered with mud and taking in filth with 
their food, become rough and unthrifty. 
Is it any wonder then that they succumb 
to disease. But there is little excuse for 
the unsanitary condition on most hog lots. 
Begin by tile draining the lot, which should 
be on as high and dry a spot as possible. 
Get off all the water which falls upon it 
and remove all from the subsoil as soon 
as possible. 

Build some kind of a hog house for the 
animals to sleep in. It need not be expen- 
sive. A low shed with tight roof and 
earthen floor a foot or 18 inches above the 
level of the lot will usually be dry. If a 
dry floor cannot be obtained in this way 
fill in with tile or brickbats or coarse 
gravel. These will pack down and make 
an excellent floor that will not become 
muddy. If material of this kind is not 
available it will pay to floor a part of the 
shed or house with lumber. 

The next thing of importance is a clean 
feeding place. The only way to be sure of 
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this is to build one of boards. Have it 
large enough to accommodate all your hogs. 
Build it 18 inches or 2 feet off the ground 
and of 2-inch material. Clean it off before 
each feeding time. By these simple and 
inexpensive means—tiling, building a shed 
and providing a feeding floor—it is possible 
to keep hogs in fair condition in the mud- 
diest localities. The condition of the hogs 
in American Agriculturist’s illustration is a 
marked example of what to avoid. 


Agricultural Conditions in Maine. 


A 500-mile trip through Maine during the 
past few days by an editorial representative 
of American Agriculturist showed that 
farmers are having quite as prosperous a 
season as last, except possibly in Aroostook 
county, where potato growing is the 
leading industry. From Portland through 
Lewiston and Bangor to Caribou, nearly 
all the varying conditions of the state are 
geen. Longer and better acquaintance only 
emphasizes the impression that Maine 


farmers as a class are of a higher type 
than those often met in a large territory, 
They are of the old 
with only a small 
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taking it as a whole. 
New England stock, 
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FARM METHODS 


higher price of meat, returning to raising 
cattle. E 
Although fruit growing will always be 
of secondary importance to dairying, stock 
raising and general farming, it is never- 
theless an important industry of Maine, 
and destined to become more _ so. In 
Cumberland, Androscoggin and Ken- 
nebec countiés, and in fact, through the 
greater part of the southwestern part of 
‘the state, fruit growing holds a prominent 
place. The rough, rocky pastures which 
could not be tilled, have been selected for 
the orchards, and the apple trees set in 
holes dug betwen the stones, then left to 
care for themselves. The growth of such 
trees has been necessarily. slow, and many 
have died out so that a large number of 
the orchards are not well filled with trees. 
Cultivation has been little practiced by 
Maine orchardists and the older orchards 
have reached a stage where-they have 
exhausted a large part of the available 
fertility and now show the need of culti- 
vation in order to make a satisfactory 
growth and produce maximum crops. Ex- 
periments undertaken by the experiment 
station at Charles S. Pope’s orchards at 
Manchester, indicate that cultivation alone 
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admixture of foreigners and are generally 
neat, thrifty and prosperous, with well- 
kept buildings and farms. 

The state is pfre-eminently adapted to 
agriculture. General agriculture will al- 
ways hold a prominent place, but special 
lines of farming will undoubtedly be more 
largely developed than at present. No- 
where does the land show the wornout 
appearance so commonly met in some of 
the older states of the country, or ‘even in 
some of those settled since Maine, which 
have not been farmed so well. Dairying 
has grown very largely of late years, as 
the census figures of 1900 show. The state 
is blessed with fine pastures and meadows, 
so that a high grade of dairy products are 
easily made. The market afforded by Bos- 
ton and other eastern Massachusetts towns 
and cities consumes a iarge amount of 
Maine dairy products, principally butter 
and cream. 

The fine pastures also afford excellent 
grazing for stock raising and many farms 
are better adapted to this than to dairy- 
ing. No New England state has retained 
s0 many fine cattle as Maine, and the 
interest in beef raising is being revived. 
Farmers who were forced inte dairying by 
the low price of beef, when they lost money 
on every steer raised, are now, with the 


will do much to inerease the quantity and 
size of the apples. 

Through the southern and southwestern 
parts of the state, dairying is of course 
the leading industry. A large part of the 
stock is mixed more or less with Jerseys, 
and there is little of the old native stock 
left. Holsteins are infrequently met with, 
except where milk is made for retail trade. 
A large part of the cream and butter is 
produced by Jerseys and Jersey grades. 
There are many out pastures which are 
better adapted for beef raising than for 
dairying. In raising young heifer calves 
for the dairy, they become very wild if 
left all summer in these pastures, where 
they see persons only once or twice:a week, 
and many farmers are turning their atten- 
tion to breeds of cattle of quieter disposi- 
tion, such as the Herefords and Short- 
horns. 

The central section of the state, through 
a large part of Piscataquis and Penobscot 
counties, is still forest land. The original 
growth of timber has been removed and the 
land is growing up again. Farming is al- 
most an unknown quantity in this section, 
although if the land were cleared it would 
produce very fine crops of grain, potatoes 
and live stock. 

The eastern part of Aroostook county re® 





minds one greatly of the newer sections of 
the west. The land is very feftile, rolling, 
and much of it only newly cleared and set- 
tled. The houses are small, while the barns 
are large and well built. They stand out in 
bare fields, surrounded only by fences, but 
occasionally some effort has been made to 
beautify them. From the~ agricultural 
standpoint, this is the finest county. in 
Maine, if not in all New England. Every 
farmer with. good business ability is mak- 
ing memey. Stock raising, which was 
formerly important, has given place 
to potato growing, which has be- 
come such a great industry, the potato crop 
for last year. amounting to nearly 6,000,000 
bushels. Potatoes, oats and hay are the 
principal and almost the only crops grown. 
Wheat raising is becoming of some im- 


portance, as a good quality of spring wheat. 


can be grown. Many farmers now raise 
enough wheat for their own flour. A 
‘four-year rotation is commonly. prac- 
ticed. Sod land is plowed in the fall and 
planted in the spring with potatoes, from 
600 to 1000 pounds per acre of commercial 


fertilizer being put in with the planter. Next 
year the land is sown with oats or wheat 
and seeded with clover and timothy. Two 


crops of hay are cut and the ground is again 
planted to potatoes. Under such a system, 
with the liberal amount of fertilizer used, 
the land is imprving steadily in productive- 
ness. 





Care in Handling Corn Shredders. 


JOHN MARCH. 





The corn shredder has the name of being 
the most dangerous piece of farm machin- 
ery now in use. There are a great many 
kinds of farm machinery that are really 
dangerous. The threshing machine, silage 
cutter, buzz saw, harvester, mower, hay- 
fork, cream separator, and the corn shred- 
der are all somewhat dangeous and need 
to be handled with care. 

Is the corn shredder necessarily more 
dangerous than the threshing machine? To 
a novice or a person who does not under- 
stand his business there is no more danger 
than in operating a thresher. It is there- 
fore of great importance for owners of 
shredders not to allow any or every person 
who thinks he knows it all to get up and 
feed the machine, nor to free the husking 
rollers from a jam of ears or other obstruc- 
tion. It is at the snapping roller where 
most of the accidents occur, by either 
feeding too close to the roller, which is 
foolish and unnecessary, or from wearing 
mittens or gloves that are too large. When 
close- feeding is done, these get caught in 
fhe rollers and are drawn in. 

Men who run_ shredders or threshers 
ought to wear snugly fitting mittens, gloves 
and clothing, especially. closely fitting 
Sleeves. Be careful that the coattail does 
not blow into the rollers, gearing, belting or 
catch on revolving shafts. If the operator 
understands his business and observes the 
above named precautions there is no more 


danger in running a _ shredder than a 
thresher. 
To the farmer there is no more danger 


than in threshing, except in the frighten- 
ing of horses that haul the corn to the 
machine. It is no place for high-spirited 
or nervous horses. 

Does shredding corn pay is the important 
question asked by most farmers. Corn 
fodder at best is costly feed and a little 
mismanagement at any stage of the opera- 


tion from cutting to feeding may easily 
turn the scale of cost against the opera- 
tion. Too much hiring, poor work, bad 


shredding and bad weather all tend to add 
cost to the operation. If a farmer has to 
hire his husking done and pays say 8 cents 
for husking, then at 4 cents for shredding, 
he pays only 1 cent for shredding, and the 
stover is in much better shape to feed and 
handle. The most serious objection, how- 
ever, is the amount of nitrogen taken from 


the ground when the corn stalks are hauled 
off two 


off. Cut or three crovs of corn 





and unless a good return of manure is 
taken back, there will be a little crop of 
any.kind eut from that field until the lost 


fertility is restored. 

Not a few farmers think the right. place 
for the corn stalk is where it grew. Can 
facts, figues and science show them in 
error in their thoughts? Farmers need to 
know what they are selling when they sell 
thefr corn stalks, and what it will cost 
them to restore the lost fertility. Here is 
a problem for the experiment station 
solve for the farmers. 


—ES 


The Use of Brewers’ Grains. 


HENRY STEWART. 





Brewers grains are an excellent food for 
cows. They make good milk as is proved 
by the fact that many large milk producers 
for the New York market feed them. Be- 
ing wet and soft the grains soon sour and 
spoil, hence they are either dried or are 
kept in silos. Some years before the mod- 
ern silo was brought into use the same 
process was used for preserving grains for 
use during the summer. The method was 
then to pack the wet grains solidly in 
brick vaults below the surface and these 
pit silos are still in use. The grains are a 
little sour when used in the winter, but 
they make good milk. The quantity fed 
varies from a peck to half a bushel twice 
a.day with a-.liberal feed of corn meal. 

On referring back to d file of American 
Agriculturists of: 1875, page 221, I find an 
illustrated article on ‘Storing Brewers’ 
Grains.” The illustration represents the 
cellar (silo in. #act) in which the grains 
were kept,. The stone cellar is 12 feet deep 
cemented all over, and over it is a wooden 
building as a protection. In the descrip- 
tive article it is stated that while the 
grains soured a little during the winter the 
ammonia generated by the ripening of the 
grains checked the acidity to a great ex- 


tent so that no undesirable result hap- 
pened, and the cows were kept in the finest 
condition. 


—— — 


Soft Corn for Fattening Cattle. 





The Iowa experiment station is conduct- 
ing an interesting test in feeding soft corn 
to western steers. These steers were pur- 
chased in South Omaha, being mostly high 
grade Herefords and Shorthorns averaging 
1038 pounds each. They were divided into 
two lots, and beginning August 11, lot 1 
Was given the run of a blue grass pasture, 
receiving at the same time a ration of 
shelled corn. The steers were started on 
three pounds of this corn a day and gradu- 
ally increased until October 9 they were 
eating 20 pounds. Lot 2 was also allowed 
to run in the blue grass pasture and was 
fed green corn cut fresh each night. They 
were given stalks, ears and all. This will 
be continued until the cattle are ready for 


market. Many féeders consider it waste- 
ful to bégin feeding green corn early, and 
a careful record’ will be kept in order to 


settle this point if possible. 

Another important feature in this experi- 
ment is that the cattle in lot 1 will be fed 
dry corn until ready for market about the 
middle of December. Those in lot 2 will 
receive nothing but new corn, which, due to 
early frosts, is soft.and by many is con- 
sidered lacking in nourishment. By care- 
fully noting the results of this test, the ef- 
fect of early frost can be ascertained. The 
results of the test will be published as soon 
as the experiment is concluded. The work 





is in charge of Prof W. J. Kennedy, head 
of the animal husbandry department. 
To Keep a Stiff Fence—A barbed wire 


if not stretched tightly is a danger- 
ous thing around the farm, and to keep 
the wire stretched tightly the corner post 
must be the main object. The brace shown 
in the illustration. is the best one I have 
tried. It should be of 4x4 inch timber about 
12 feet long, brace d taking about 3 feet of 


fence, 





BARN AND FEED LOT 
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this. Brace b rests on top of post c, which 
leans about 25 degrees toward post a. A 
notch about 2 inches deep is cut in post a, 
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BRACING A FENCE POST. 


this a smooth wire is fastene@ to hold the 
brace in place. The brace d is placed square 
upon brace }b, and the top of d is spiked to 
the post. This will give the wires an under 
draft, and as the draft is greater at the 
top of the post, it will cause the short 
brace to bear down on the other, which 
will hold corner post in ground.—[W. B. 


Grinding Feed for Sheep is not necessary 
except for valuable breeding animals and 
for old sheep with poor teeth. The sheep 
ean do their own grinding more profitably 
and to better advantage. 
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Fleming’s 3 are free if they fat. 


REMOVE THAT SPAVIN. 


No matter what So have done or tried 





you can positively remove the spavin 
uickly and thout injury mith 
leming’s Spavin Cure. One 45- 
mynute a pleat ~ usually y al it after 
all as fail Costs nothing if it 
fails, eg St ingbone, Splint, Curb. = 
aps oe spavin book will be worth do 


“STOP LUMP JAW. 


Cattlemen have lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by lump ~ No one 
need lose a cent. hereafter because 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Care cannot 
fail once in 200 times. Simple, common- 
sense and economical cure. 


FISTULA AND POLL EVIL. 


But 15 to 30 days are required to cure 
either disease with in iene. Fistula 
and Po Cure. Has never failed. 
Big cost cost if it — does ee. all 

te today for sites ars on any or 
the above remediés. State which circulars 
are wanted. 
FLEMINC BROG., Chemists 
221 Union Stook Yarda, Chicago, ou. 
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The Bowering System of Dairying. 


J. A. M. D. 


The bowering system of dairying, as it 
obtains in Scotland, is the letting of cows 
by farmers to a bower, that is a man who 
feeds and cares for them and sells their 
products. This system is most general in 
the special dairy districts, as in much of 
Aryshire, where dairying is carried on 
most profitably. The agreement of the 
Scotch farmer with the bower is about like 
this: 

When the farm is near a_ town, the 
bower pays usually $60 per head for the 
cows, but when further from a town $50 
a head is more general. The farmer in ad- 
dition supplies one bag of 280 pounds bean 
meal per herd. This bean meal varies in 
value from $3.84 to $4.80 per bag. The 
bower, on his part, provides sufficient hay, 
straw, turnips and chaff for fodder and 
bedding. The agreements are entered into 
at Martinmas, November 11, and provide 
that fair treatment is given the cows by 
the bower, but the farmer has to stand any 
less by death or disablement. 

From the above it will be seen that a 
Seottish dairyman or bower has to handle 
his cows so as to pay a big annual rental 
and live from what profit he gets above 
that. The price of dairy products range 
higher in Scotland than tn America, and it 
needs to but so does the price of cattle 
feeds. Im this country a cow must show 
a gross earning of about $40 to pay ex- 
penses of keep and brings little or no profit 
té@ the owner unless this figure is exceeded. 

If in addition to the amnual keep ex- 
pense of $40 a farther expense of $50 to $60 
annual rental has existed it would mean 
that a gross earning of $90 to $100 would 
be necessary in order to pay expenses. 
That this sum and more is made annually 
by the bower is assumed, or this business 
of cow letting -would not obtain in Scot- 
land. It may reasonably be asked in the 
light of the knowledge here of what those 
bewers are doing year after year, is it not 
time that something more than mere keep 
should be obtained from our cows? Surely 
we will never become expert dairymen and 
realize what ‘we should from our cows un- 
til we set a pace fer ourselves just a little 
bit faster than the dairymen of other 
countrtes. 


Mold in Butter Packages. 


F. Cc. OLTROGGE. 


Avoiding moldy tubs is a very easy task, 
but destroying mold already on them is not 
as easy. I am doubtful if it is at all possi- 
ble, as we are dealing with a butter tub 
where strong antiseptics cannot be em- 
ployed. It is claimed by good authorities 
that a streng solution of corrosive subli- 
mate will not efface certain kinds of this 
fungous growth. We can then only follow 
one or two courses—either avoid mold en- 
tirely or retard its growth- when in its first 
stage. It is not at all to be wondered at 
if commission men report moldy butter tubs. 
I find a good many creameries_ storing 
their supply stock of tubs in a little room 
adjoining the work room of a creamery, 
with no ventilation except a door leading 
into this room. The storage rooms are 
damp, musty and veritable hotbeds for mold 
and its growth. 

This mold in its first stage is ccmmonly 
known as mildew, which is familiar to the 
commission trade. It will soon appear on 
the inside of a butter tub unless check:d 
by a dry atmosphere, hot or cold tempcra- 
ture. 

The practice of soaking the tubs for a 
long time in a strong solution of sait brine 
has been recommended. Salt being in itself 
a slight antiseptic and a fair preservative, 
no doubt has some effect on molhd, but it is 
not pewerful enough to retard growth to 
any appreciable extent. Besi’es, long soak- 
ing of tubs fs not, commendable, tnasmuch 
as it raises havoc with the cooperage. This 


THE DAIRY 


is mot at all necessary when paper lining 
is used. 

I have of late experimented with boracic 
acid instead of salt with very good suc- 
cess. I only soak the tubs enough to set 
the hoops. I prepare a solution of boracic 
acid, with which tubs are thoroughly 
rinsed, then thoroughly soak the parchment 
lining in the same solution. We also use 
it on top of cloth circle instead of salt. 
This will probably not look right to those 
who fill about % inch of salt on top of the 
butter with the idea to gain weight in- 
stead of using it as a protector for the but- 
ter. Although boracic acid is not a strict 
mold destroyer, it is more effective than 
salt, being a much better preservative and 
a fair deodorizer. Were I to put away any 
butter for cold storage purposes, I should 
prepare every package, ineluding lining and 


eloth circles, by soaking in a boracic acid | 


solution, not only for preventing mold but 
to add to the keeping quality by preserv- 
ing that part of the butter most exposed. 


Common Diseases of the Dairy Cow. 


In order of frequency of oecurrence and 
economic importance to the dairyman, are 
tuberculosis, abortion and garget. On this 
subject E. H. Lehnert, professor of veter- 
inary science at the Connecticut agricultu- 
ral college, spoke to a recent field meeting 
of the Connecticut dairyman’s association 
at Storrs. With tuberculosis it was ad- 
vised to use great care in looking after the 
animals with reference to general hygiene, 
viz, ventilation, drainage, food, etc, as well 
as breeding, in order to obtain and keep 
physically strong animals. He also advised 
use of tuberculin by the individual and to 
take advantage of the cattle commission, as 
it is for the dairyman’s individual good as 
well as the public in general. 

With abortion he laid most stress and 
time on the so-called contagious form. He 
advised doing everything possible to keep 
things absolutely ctean (aseptic), the isola- 
tion of aborting animals, the liberal use of 
5 to 10% solution of sulpho napthol for ex- 
ternal wash, for both affected and pregnant 
cows, supplemented by use of lime or other 
disinfectant‘on floor and in gutters. The 
affected cows should be washed out daily, 
as long as discharge persisted, with 3 to 
5% solution of sulpho napthol, using 3 to 4 
feet of one-half inch rubber hose and funnel 
as preferable to a pump, as it is less irri- 
tating. Some stress was laid on.the care of 
the bull. He advised use of some wash as 
above, and also frequent syringing of the 
sheath, as there is no doubt that the bull 
is a prolific disseminator of the disease. 


Ground Feed for Hogs—In a discussion 
concerning hog feeds at a Minnesota insti- 
tute, T. B. Mead stated that he fed all his 
grain feed ground and dry, having had 
better results with this than when wet. 
The hogs are compelled to eat it more 
slowly and a greater proportion of it will 
be digested. The hogs are always given 
plenty of fresh water. About twe pounds 
of grain feed per day is sufficient to main- 
tain the average shote. Sows should have 
double this and hogs to be finished for 
market three times the amount. A fatten- 
ing hog should never be fed enough grain 
so that he will become feverish. 


Death of Onward—The renowned trotting 
stallion and sire Onward, 2.25%, died at 
Lexington, Ky, October 10, at the age of 27 
years. He was sired by George Wilkes, and 
his dam was the famous brood mare Dolly, 
that also produced Director, 2.17, and oth- 
ers. Onward was the sire of 127 trotters 
and 39 pacers that have taken records in 
2.30 or better. His sons and daughters in- 
herited to a great degree his power -to 
transmit speed. 


Good Grass Mixtures—On farms in New 
England the following grass mixture is 
thought to be desirable by many growers 
for hay and pasture: Clover, redtop and 
timothy. 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 


Loring, Wyandotte Co., Kan, oe Jae 15, 1901. 
Dr. By). ‘Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—I have used 
Spavin Cure on @ horse that had Bone 
Bpavin win for 7 years and he is a Please 


reatise on the Hors 
Yours very truly, JOHN W. JARNECKE. 
Thousands of 


- nen bape hed tene> 
res a ————4 
nd all forms of Lameness. Mpriss 


use it 


OR. B. 5. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


YES IT IS TRUE 








That we can furnish you the Frost—the original and 
only genuine Coiled Spring wire, as cheaply as the imita- 
tions. Get eur new cut prices, en all kinds of wire. THE 


FROST WIRE FENCE CoO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ABSORBINE 


Removes al! Bunches, Enia ents, ete. Al- 
lays Inflammation and te es all soreness 
out of Brufses, etc. 

Relieves Rheumatism and Gout in Mankind. 
62.00 pert bottle delivered or at your dealer’s. 

We send free valunble book formal aa. 


W. P. YOUNG, P. B. P., SPRINGPIELD, MASS, 


———— 


PAWN HUMBUG P9;*¢5% T0010 


, umane Swine V Stock Marker and 
Sone Be Swine of all ages from rooting. a 48 different 
jear marks, large oremall. » Extracts 
Horns. Testimonials free. Price $1.50, or aa 7 8 1a 
10WA. 





om trial If it suits, send balance. Pat. May 6 1 
FARMER BRIGHTON, PAIRFiELD 








e dearest scale you can buy is one with no reputation 
beck of it—one which is net built on correct prineiples 
and cannot remain accurate. You can depend on an 
@Osgeed, They have been on the market 85 youse. 
Over 25,000 buyers can recommend them 
beam is a guarantee of ee If your dealer connet 


SecodD SCALE 0-, 105 Contrai St., Binghamton, N.t. 
Eutabished 1885.00 





The Proposed Cranberry Corporation. 





We would be able to secure here in the 
Wisconsin yalley a majority of the leading 
growers to join the proposed cranberry cor- 
poration. I think we can even get in 
enough to represent half the whole crop if 
the articles of incorporation are such as to 
secure protection to stockholders. We had 
already proposed a sales company on. nearly 
the same plan as that indicated in your 
magazine. October 4, and had a card printed 
to be signed by the inspector of berries, 


whigh was intended to be affixed to every 
barrel after examination, and before ship- 
ping. It gives size, color and soundness on 
the scale of tem—[John A. Gaynor, Wood 
county, Wis. 


I would like to see the farmers unite in 


a cranberry corporation that would throw 
out thé* middlemen.—[W. A. Williams, Ju- 
neau county, Wis. 

Sometimes we are obliged to sell our ber- 


ries at a sacrifice, besides taking our 
chances on their getting into the hands of 
dishonest commission men. Yes, I am 
heartily in sympathy with your idea of 


October 4, and will do what I can to for- 


ward th¢ project.—[John Clark, Chippewa, 
county, Mich. 
I think your idea a good one in regard 


to the proposed cranberry Corporation, and 
believe it would be of very great benefit 
to cranberry growers if they enter into 
sone good arrangemeng by which they 
cduld market their berries through a united 
action so as to obtain @ fairy market price 
for their crop.—[Joshua Forsyth, Burling- 
ton county, N J. 

F had about 75 acres of cranberries under 
my management, from which I packed 2800 
barrels in 1901. This season I have the ber- 
ries all harvested, packing about 1800 bar- 
rels.—[Emulous Small, Barnstable county, 
Mass. 





No Secrets in Fruit Growing. 





an intelligent man can 
The fol- 


It is strange how. 
be led astray on certain topics. 
lowing letter which wag sent by a New 
England farmer to a prominent fruit 
grower illustrates this: “I visited a fine 
peach orchard in another part of my town 


and the trees were loaded with luscious 
fruit. This man claimed there is a great 
secret about. peaches that only a few 


He told me that @ prafessor told 
him about it, they being special friends 
and also schoolmates. He was very care- 
ful not to tell me his secret and he would 
not tell who this professor is, But said he 
got $100 a night for giving lectures, but did 
not give away this peach secret except to a 
very few friends. I would like very much 
to learn what it is, not for myself (for my 
location is not what I would desire, and I 
have sunk all the money I wish to in peach 
eulture) but for the benefit of others. Can 
you tell me anything abdut it?” 

While it is utterly absurd, it shows how 
‘an honest stratghtforward man, such as 
the writer of it, can be led astray. It is 
also a good hit.on some of the professors 
who assume to knoav so muck. If the pro- 
fessor really had the knowledge claimed, 
he would be -too busy counting the money 
made in peach growing to have any timé 
for professional work or lecturing for the 
small sum of $100 a night. As a matter of 
fact, there are no _ secrets, so called, in 
peach growing, or in the production of any 
other farm crops. Success lies in having a 
suitable location and soil adapted to the 
peach, and then in giving intelligent care 
to the trees and-in a business-like handling 
of the ercp. All failures in fruit culture 
have been caused by the lack of one or 
more of these things. 


knew. 





Getting Chickens to Roost Inside—We 
call them in the hen house to roost by feed- 
ing in the house late in the evening, and 
then shut them in. By catching the few 
that won't be called in, we soon have them 
all roosting in the house.—[Mrs W. B. Pit- 
kin, Arkansas. 
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e Wonderful 


Test For Yourself the Wonder 
Curalive Properties of Swamp-Rool 


Te Prove What SWASIP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of The American Agricul- 
turist May Have a Sample Bottle FREE. 


ae Y 
































DR. KILMER & CoO., 


Binghamton, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN:—In justice to you, I feel it is my 
ment of the receipt of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root, you so kindly sent me. 


duty to send you an acknowledg- 
da 


been out of health for the past five years with kidney and bladder trouble. Had our 
best physicians prescribe for me. They would relieve me for the time being, but the 
old complaint would in a short time return again. I sent for a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and I found it did me a world of good. Since then I have taken eight 
small bottles, bought at my drug store, and I consider myself perfectly cured. r 
seemed as though my back would break in, two after stooping. I do not have the 
smarting and irritation, nor do I have to get up during the night to urinate as I for- 
merly did, three and four times a night, but now sleep the sleep of peace. My back 
is all right again, and in every way I am a new man. Two of my brother officers are 
still using Swamp-Root. They, like myself, cannot say too much in praise of it. It is 
a boon to mankind. We recommend it to all Who are suffering from kidney and blad- 
der diseases. ‘ 

My brother officers (whose signatures accqmpany this letter), as well as myself, 
thank you for the blegsing. you have brought to the human race in the compounding 
of Swamp-Root. We remain, Yours very truly, 


JAMES COOK, 58th Precinct. 


Police Officers of Greater New York. HUGH E. BOYLE, 65th Precinct. 


JOHN J. BODKIN, 58th Precinct. 


If you are sick or “feel badly,” hegin taking the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will help ali the 
other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respensible for many kinds of diseases, and if 
permitted to continue, much suffdering with fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney 
trouble irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable. 
Makes you pass water often during the day, and obliges you to ges up many’ times 
during the night. Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, cafarrh of the blad- 
der, pain or dull ache in the back, joints and muscles’ makes your head ache and 
back ache, causes indigestion, stomach and@ liver trouble; you get a sallow; -yellow 
complexion, makes you feel as though you had heart trouble; you may have plenty of 
ambition, but no strength; get weak and waste away. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, because 
they recognize -in it the greatest and most successful remedy that science has ever 
been able to compound. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Rogt, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every battle. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver amd bladder remedy, is 
so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of 
our readers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely 
free by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder trqubles and contain- 
ing many of the thousands upon thousands. df testimonial letters received from men 
and women cured by Swamp-Root. In writing be sure and mention«reading this gen- 
erous offer in, American Agriculturist when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 











Retention of pla- 
ABOR T IC centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular: address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn 
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TRY OUR HEAVY WEIGHT FENCE 


a Made of heavily galvanized,double 
strength, Hard Coiled Spring Steel 
Wire. EXTRA HEAVY STAY WIRES. 
Weighs \% more than any other 
fence. 20¢ to 85 PER ROD. Easily 
m and rapidly built. No machines 
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or expensive tools required.¢ WIRE eterien. 
SEA rate wittea Hg Sera and Seas 
Cleveland, Ohio. 4 ! Catalogue Free, 
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Forest Leaves as a Fertilizer. 


W. D. RITTER, INDIANA. 


In 1885 I came into possession of a 200- 
acre upland farm. It was badly worn out 
from careless farming. I determined to 
build up the soil as rapidly as possible. 
Forty acres of the land was covered with 
forest. I began raking up the leaves from 
under the trees and with these a little of 
the top soil. This I spread out on 24 acres 
of the cleared land, and plowed under it. 
The first year I raised 20 bushels of wheat 
per acre on the land which I had applied 
the leaves and forest soil. I followed the 
wheat crop with timothy without adding 
any manure and secured eight good crops 
of hay. The old cleared land has no 
stumps and is quite easily worked. I de- 
cided to let the 40 acres of timber stand 
and have every fall utilized the leaves in 
enriching a portion of the remainder of 
the land. 1 believe I made a mistake in 

trying to raise timothy on upland, as it is 
* quite an exnausting crop. If I had seeded 
clover, the results would have been much 
better, 

This experience with forest leaves led 
me to experiment.a little and I find that 
leaves from shade trees, if covered with 
earth and placed in the garden, will next 
spring be an exeellent fertilizer for corn, 
or in fact any other crop. If the leaves 
from trees in villages were carefully col- 
lected each fall instead of being burned, 
the gardens would become richer and rich- 
er each season. 

I remember a neighbor of mine in Greene 
eounty plowing under a large quantity of 
leaves in the fall and planting the land the 
following spring to potatoes. He raised a 
wonderful crop of the very highest quality. 
Another acquaintanee in Highland town- 
ship. brought back to fertility an old worn- 
out hill farm largely by the use'of forest 
leaves. 

As a mulch for young fruit trees nothing 
is better. For some days past I have been 
seraping up the leaves in the forest and 
hauling them out on the cleared land. The 
condition of the ground under the leaves 
convinces me that they are exeellent for 
keeping the ground moist and mellow. Any- 
one who has not had experience will ‘soon 
be convinced. If leaves are secured in au- 
tumn and kept dry, they make excellent 
bedding for stock. In fact, they have no 
superior. I have had many years of ex- 
perience and am convinced that if farm 
animals are bedded with leaves the fertiliz- 
ing matter resulting will be more valuable 
than any other kind. Not only do they 
act as an absorbent, but the large amount 
of mineral matter in the leaves suvply 
plant food in abundance. 


The Problem of Soil Fertility. 
*PROF L. A. CLINTON. CONNECTICUT. 

Many farmers think that if they could 
have their soi) analyzed that they would 
know then just what to apply in the way 
of commercial fertilizers. * Soil analysis 
would show that in the surface 8 inches of 
foil of every grass field, there are some 
3000 pounds of nitrogen, some 4000 pounds 
ef phosphoric acid, and anywhere from 12,- 
000 to 15,000 pounds of potash. These 
amounts are far’ in excess of what would 
be needed to produce crops for many years 
to come, and the information obtained 
from having the soil analyzed is really 
very slight because the analysis does not 
tell how much of this plant food is avail- 
able for the plants’ use. 

Every farmer must be an experimenter, 
and every farm an experiment station. 
The farmer who has not the spirit of in- 
vestigation, and who cannot learn for him- 
Self the treatment best adapted to his soil, 
will not make a success at farming. 

Our experiment stations have conducted 
fertilizer experiments year after year. 
They have found that certain fertilizers 


*Abstract of an ad‘tress delivere? b-fore 
a field meeting of the Connecticut dairy- 
mens’ association. 


upon certain soils, in certain seasons, are 
best for corn or for oats, or fo. other farm 
crops, but these results are of little value 
to the farmer so far as giving direct in- 
formation as to the needs of his farm, 
They point in a general way towards bet- 
ter methods of treatment which will prob- 
ably prove advantageous. If, as the result 
of many experiments it is found that the 
soil in any portion of the state responds to 
an application of phosphoric acid, then the 
farmers living in that section may suppose 
that phosphoric acid is the element in 
which their soil is deficient, and that a 
fertilizer containing phosphoric acid is the 
one they should apply. 

The problem of soil fertility is not one of 
plant food alone. We are learning every 
year that bacteria play far more import- 
ance in the production of our crops than 
we had supposed. Alfalfa does not seem 
to thrive in Connecticut. Those who have 
tried it almost invariably report. that. it 
does not grow here. The tests made upon 
our college farm show that it does not 
thrive. I have recently dug up some plants 
which were attempting to grow upon the 
college farm. The roots contaimed’ no 
nodules whatever, while clover ‘which was 
growing near was abundanty supplied with 
nodules. This indicates that the specific 
bacteria required for the- growth of alfalfa 
are not present in our soil. Certainly the 
plant food supplied is abundant, the cli- 
matic conditions are favorable, and we 
must look to bacteria if-we expect to grow 
alfalfa successfully in Connecticut. 


Experiences with Corn- Harvesters— 
Now that corn harvesting is over, it would 
be well for farmers who have used differ- 
ent corn harvesting machines to give 
through American Agriculturist their: ex- 
perience with them during the past few 
months. Five years ago I bought a corn 
harvester and have used it each year since. 
I cut all of my corn, from 30 to 40 acres, 
with it each year. For two years I cut the 
corn on six other farms besides my own. 
It does the work well and is a perfect ma- 
chine to-day. During the past three years 
I operated the machine myself and it has 
done the work’ perfectly, cutting from six 
to eight acres per day. During those years 
repairs did. not cost me one dollar. Don’t 
put an inexperienced, careless man to op- 
erate it. If possible, have the same man 
each year. I work two horses on the ma- 
chine. and they handle it all right. In 
these times when hired help is so uncer- 
tain, farmers must. look to machinery to 
help them out: Corn cut this way and 
bound requires less help to handle it, 
whether it goes into the silo or is set up. 
It cuts all the weeds or grass that may 
be in the rows and leaves the-field clean.— 
[Hathew Hays, Broome County, N Y. 


Composting Cotton Seed, fine stable ma- 
nure, cottonseed meal and phosphate, as 
recommended by some southern planters, 
has not given satisfactory results at the 
Alabama experiment station. Application 
of the different fertilizers separately have 
been more profitable. The best time for 
applying the fertilizer is just before the 
seed of the crop is planted. Cottonseed 
meal is desirable on nearly all the soils of 
Alabama except new lands. 


Apply Manure on Top—lIf I have manure 
in the spring and have a grass field, and 
no better place to put it, I would put it 
right on the grass. I would not leave it in 
the yard. I would not even preferably ap- 
ply it to corn or some crop like that. We 
get more money out of it on our grass 
crop because it gives very quick returns.— 
{Prof E. B. Voorhees, New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station. ? 


Phosphoric Acid is probably the sub- 
stance which after ime is most needed in 
the majority of* Maryland soils. 


Gravel for Scratching should be always 
avaflable. Place a load under a shed for 
the hens. 


CONSERVING SOIL FERTILITY, 


The Poultry Yard. 


Good House for Winter Layers. 


L. D. DENNETH, MAINBD. 


My henhouse consists of two parts, con- 
nected by glass door and sliding window. 
The main part or roosting house, laying 
house, etc, is 20x10 feet, with 7-foot posts, 
and is divided into various compartments 
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FLOOR PLAN OF HENHOUSE. 


as shown by accompanying plan. The 
dropping board runs the whole length of 
the house and over it are two perches or 
roosts arranged one a little above the other, 
as the elevation plan shows. - Under the 
dropping board are nest boxes resting on 
shelf, and which can be removed to clean 
and whitewash. Beneath the nest box 
shelf for one-half the length of house are 
boxes for feed, lime, plaster, etc. These can 
be easily drawn into the walk, being placed 
on rolls. 

The boxes are made large enough to can- 
tain two bushels, one each for. corn, oats, 
wheat, shells, grit, bone, lime and plaster. 
Corn meal, shorts and meat meal are kept 
in the house. That part of the roosting 
place which runs beside the walk is sepa- 
rated from walk by a door, which swings 
up, made of poultry -netting, thus making 
it convenient to clean the board, and se- 
cures good circulation. On the opposite 
side the prison is also made of poultry net- 
ting, but the dust box is separated from 
walk by doors made of matched boards 
or sheathing and is practically dust tight. 

The second part or scratching house is 
18x12 feet, with 4% feet posts, and has one- 
half of the roof of g ass, also the side down 
2 feet, and one-half of the end. Running 
along the glass side the entire length, and 
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ELEVATION OF HENHOUSE. 


level with bottom of glass, is a box 3 feet 
wide and 6 inches deep, containing soi! -in 
which lettuce, radishes, etc, are planted. 
This is shut off from the chickens and pro- 
tected by a door, which is made of poultry 
netting. Here the hens live mostly in the 
daytime. I keep the floor covered 4 or 5 
inches deep with straw, leaves ar saw- 
dust and scatter the corn, oats or 
wheat in this and make them work for it. 
The entire house is underpinned with brick 
extending 2% feet below the surface of 
ground and 6 inches above. Both houses 
have ventilators. 

My yard fence is built of posts 7% feet 
long, made out of old1-inch Iron pipe, sharp- 
































ened out at one end so they can be easily 
stuck down into the ground. Five-foot poul- 
try netting and a bottom board 11 inches 
wide was put on. This fence is easily and 
quickly put in place and can be as easily 
moved to plow, etc. The posts cost, all 
sharpened, 8 cents each and will last many 
years. I fasten the netting to the posts 
with copper wire. 





Some Essentials in Comb Honey Production. 


fF. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





When a colony of bees become populous 
and require more room, a super containing 
sections should be put on the hive. They 
usually begin to whiten the top of the 
frames with burr comb, which is an indica- 
tion that honey is beginning to come in 
freely. In the latitude of New York this 
is about the time of fruit bloom. All strong 
coionies, when run for comb honey, will 
generally cast a swarm. The parent colony 
should be set aside and the swarm hived on 
the old stand, in order to catch all the field 
bees that are coming in, which will 
strengthen the swarm very much. 

In four cr five days after the swarm has 
been hived the bees will have some combs 
built in the brood nest, and the queen will 
have commenced laying in them. The s8u- 
per, which is now probably partly filled with 
honey, can be taken from the parent hive 
and piaced on the swarm, and it will soon 
be filled. If the queen should lay in the 
sections, which sometimes happens ta the 
most careful apiarist, the hcney can_be ex- 
tracted from them and the combs melted 
into wax. 

When the bees commence to cap the mid- 
dle sections, the super should be lifted up, 
and an empty cne put under it. It is not 
advisable to leave comb honey cn the hive 
very long after it is capped, for the cap- 
ping wil! become soiled and travel-stained 
by the bees continually running over them. 

ee 


increasing the Egg Record., 


W. H. HOOVER, 





For the last ten years I have fived on a 
rented farm. We keep Black Langshan 
and Barred Plymouth chickens and Pekin 
ducks, our constant aim being to improve 
our birds both as to size and egg produc- 
tion. Being busy with my farm work, most 
of the’ care of the fowls falls to my wife 
and children. We have aimed to get our 
egg record up near 200 for each hen kept, 
but owing to a disease that took off some 
of the earliest ‘pullets and some of the 
hens, did not quite succeed. The number 
of eggs produced by our two varieties is a 
little in favor of the Langshans. 

During April, May and June 11 Lang- 
shans laid on an average 85.7 eggs, and 
Plymouth Rocks an average of 76.4 each. 
Two of the hens died and during July, Au- 
gust and September the 49 remaining aid 
an average of 37.2 eggs each. The average 
for November was 16, December 12.5, Janu- 
ary 12.5, February 14. We had during the 
year an average of 48 1-3 laying hens, which 
laid 9308 egges,-or an average of 192 per hen. 
We succeed in increasing the egg record 
each year by giving strict attention to the 
matter of feeding and choosing and break- 
ing the hens of a desire to sit. We try to 
keep our fowls so that they are hungry 
enough to hunt around for food most ef 
the day. 





A House for Laying Hens. 


JAMES A. PATTERSON, NEW JERSEY. 





The henhouse should, if possible, be situ- 
ated on the south or sunny side of a bank, 
and be divided into two parts, the roost 
and laying apartments. Boxes and roosts 
should be 3 or 4 feet from the floor. The 
earth should form the floor. Hay or some 
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For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
, tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 
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soft material must make bottoms of the 
nests, and those and the walls well sprin- 
kled with kerosene and done often. The 
entire house must be cleaned at least once 
a month, and fresh ashes and sand placed 
therein. 

After the hens have’ finished laying 
the day, the door of the laying apartment 
should be closed, to prevent it from be- 
coming unclean. Boxes should be placed 
about the barn, and seen to the same as 
those in the house. Keep fresh water about, 
placing pulverized sulphur therein to keep 
the fowls healthy. Feed ccrn on cob, which 
is to be cracked into small pieces, and this 
ought to be handy at all times. This gives 
thenr exercise and makes them lay. Twice 
a day, morning and evening, a small quan- 


tity of shelled corr should be given, which 
is to be warmed in cold weather. Fresh 
milk, after cream is removed, with table 


crumbs, and warmed in winter, is a great 
stimulator to make them lay. 

If any become sick, remove at once to 
a dry box. Experience has taught me that 
nature is the best physician. Toward win- 
ter, drive the new broods tg roost with the 
older flock. The hen roost should be kept 
well ventilated at night. It is better for 
the hens to roost ou‘side during summer, 
if this can be done with safety. In winter, 
feed coal ashes and cracked oyster shells. 
When the comb is very red, the hen is lay- 
ing or is gcing to shortly. Thus one has a 
clie as to what hen you can afford to dis- 
pose of to adorn your table. 
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Feed for Winter Layers. 


L. D, DENNETH, MAINE. 








I feed a mash as early in the morning 
as possible, made of corn meal 2% pounds, 
shorts 2% pounds, swine and poultry meal 
eight ounces, tablespoonful salt, and boil- 
ing water. sufficient to mix it. To this I oc- 
casionally add a sblespoonful powdered 
charcoal and during coid weather a tea- 


spoonful red on cayenne pepper daily. This 
is for 63 hens and a cockerel. At noor they 
have the house waste, or corn, oats or 


wheat. I feed some green bone during the 
winter, give them some hay or green food 
every day, keep shells, grit and water con- 
stantly before them. At night give them 
as much corn as they will eat. 

My feed trcugh is made of galvanized 
iron, V-shaped, supported by board ends 
and top, so they can get little or no dirt 
into it or tip it over. My drinking foun- 
tains are Nke those sold by Breck of Beston., 
The daily cost of feeding 63 hens and one 
cockerel, allowing the value of waste from 
house equivalent to two quarts of corn, is 
23 cents, with the following prices per 
bushel: Corn 55 cents, oats 38 cents, wheat 
$1.25, corn meal 55 cents, shorts $1.10 per 
100 pounds, green bore 3 cents per pound, 
grit 1 cent and shells 1 cent. 





Prepare Pullets for Winter by giving 
them extra care and attention. Shut the 
cockerels in a yard and give the pullets 


free range. Feed three tims a day all they 
will eat of a mixture of sound, hard grains 
and ground feeds once daily. 





Avoid Crowding Hens in Winter— 
Twenty-five hens are enough to have to- 
gether in one pen, and 20 are better. Have 
them tame, so that you can pick up any 
fowl as you would a kitten.—[George W. 
Tarbell, Middlesex County, Mass. 


A Convenient Drinking Fountain, and 
one that surpasses the ordinary tin can 
and saucer arrangement, can be made with 
a three-pound cottolene pail and the cover 
of a five-pound pail. File a small groove 
in the edge of the pail, fill the pail with 
water and put on cover, and turn the pail 
bottom up. 


A Tour of the World in search of the 
various breeds of poultry, poultry appli- 
ances, etc, will be a feature of this depart- 
ment, beginning next week and running 
through three issues, It is worked up in 





for! 
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a very unique way, an@ prizes will be of 
fered for the correct naming of the places 
visited and the breed of poultry found 
there. This is going to be one of the most 
interesting and instructive poultry contests 
ever inaugurated. In addition to cash 
prizes, a number of our advertisers. also 
contribute to the prize list. 
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Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the 
atantly increasing demand for a 
the construction of i. es pours, houses, “4 
author has compiled th its 
discusses poultry buildings of ali ounan styles amd 
classes, and their proper location, foaee, add.tions 

special structures, all 1 in design a. 
reasonable in cost. Some of them are 
in cost, and adapted to the utilization of CS aod 


con- 


ends of second-hand building material. enever 
desirable the list of materials is given, sho’ what 
to get and its cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 
BH pages, BOth....ccccccccccese podensad sephadvengenie Suc 





Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 
Compiled by G. B. Fiske. This neat booklet is 
mtended to facilitate and —_= the managing of 
poultry on a large or small scale, and this in the 
most economical manner. By concise descri 
ond, cle illustrations it presents many styles and 
of the best contrivances in the line of nesta, 
Lame windows, doors, ventilators, ee in- 
cubators and brooders, traps for 
app iances, fountains and water ene, food. ma- 
nes, heating apparatus, besides scores of 
devices. Over 100 illustrations, 


faneous !abor-savi 
pages, cloth 


5x7 inches, over 
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The New Book of Poultry 
This superb volume is the most elaborate one 


complete tredtise of the entire industry 
the beginning of the 20th century. In ae 
chapters it describes and illustrates very fully, 


try Houses and Runs, The Science of Feeding Poul. 
try, Practical Management -_ Fi of Fowls, 
The Egg and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, 
Rearing and Care of a. 
ble, Poultry Farming, National and Comme-cial, 
Exhibi ting ‘Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or L’ne 
Breeding. Practical Breeding Rearing of Prize 
Poultry, Exhibiting and snows, Judging, Trimm‘ ng, 


TechnicaY Terms. To each of the principal 
en entire chapter is devoted, including beautiful 
and lifelike colored pictures. Vermin, ultry d‘s- 


eases and vices receive due attention. ¢ volume 
is artistically gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in 
every respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. [i- 
tustrated, 8x11 inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, $8.90 
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The co-operative creameries’ association 
which has been formed with a view of pro- 
tecting dairymen’s interests, must be gives 
proper consideration. Dairymen in every 
community should organize and build co- 
operative creameries as rapidly as prac- 
ticable. There is no doubt about the suc- 
cess of this movement and the many con- 
cerns now co-operating have proved be- 
yond doubt that this organization will 
bring the middlemen and New York ex- 
change men to time quicker than anything 
else. The recent advance in price was due 
largely to this work, Which has been so 
persistently pushed by the five states as- 
sociation. It is now the duty of the dairy- 
men to stand firmly together and carry 
out this program, 


—— 


It is refreshing to observe that broad, 
sensible and progressive views carried the 
day at the meeting last week of the Amer- 
ican association of agricultura] colleges 
and experiment stations. ‘Without weak- 
ening college work in engineering or clas- 
sics, the association stands pledged more 
than ever to promote the agricultural side 
of educational work. ‘And this is right. 
Agriculture, with all it implies, must be 
made the leading feature of any agricul- 
tura) college that is worthy of the name. 
And the sooner the so-called agricultural 
college is reformed, which now slights agri- 
culture, the better. The new executive 
committee of the association represents 
this progressive element very forcibly with 
such men as Pres Patterson of Kentucky, 
Liggett of Minnesota. C.F.Curtiss of Iowa, 


EDITORIAL yi4¢; 


Jordan of New York and White of Georgia. 
Our western agricultural colleges that are 
really true to their name and purpose have 
made immense strides of late years. Some 
of these colleges in the middle, southern 
and eastern states are far behind the west 
in this respect. But the public demand for 
rational methods of education is becoming 
irresistible, and we believe that ere long 
the east will vie with the west in the pro- 
ficiency of agricultural education, both in 
its state colleges and in the normal and 
public schools. 
——_ —~at 
Farmers do not use their power as They 
should in politics «2d legislative ~move- 
ments. In nearly every state farmers are 
in the majority, yet in the selection of 
representatives to the legislature they not 
infrequently delegate their power to some 
lawyer. The number of farmer members 
of any legislature is generally very small. 
An exception to this is the state of Ver- 
mont, where the farmers are in the ma- 
jority. They have recently awakened to 
their power, and in the legislature now 
in session have formed an organization for 
mutual benefit, regardless of politics. Steer- 
ing committees have’ been appointed and 
all proposed legislation affecting agricul- 
tural interests of the state will be dis- 
cussed by the farmers before it is acted 
upon. It is safe to say that more bad bills 
will be kijled, and more good ones passed 
through the efforts of this union of in- 
terests than would otherwise be the case. 
The example set by Vermont 
watched with interest by other states. 
——— a 
‘A successful exhibitor at the Omlo state 
fair, F. P. Vergon’s apple orchards might 
naturally be expected to bear close study 
and yield practical and valuable facts. 
Read Mr Vergon’s statement in this issue 
about this wonderful orchard. It is an eye- 
opener. There is no question about his 
mulching method being well adapted to his 
section. He has the product to support 
his theory, and practices what he preaches. 
Our readers will remember that American 
Agriculturist called attention last fall to 
the orchards of Grant G. Hitchings of 
Onondaga county, N Y, who also grows 
apples of the highest quality in a sod 
mulch. While we do not discourage thor- 
ough cultivation in many orchards, the 
facts brought out by these two successful 
apple growers should be carefully consid- 
ered by every fruit grower, and he alone 
should be the judge as to the best method 
for him to follow. 
re 
“Gave you read our proposition for or- 
ganized cranberry interests to insure the 
largest possible profit to growers? What 
do you think of applying the same gen- 
eral method to potatoes, onions, tobacco, 
hops, wool, apples, butter, cheese, eggs; 
poultry and like produce? In which of 
these specialties are you most interested; 
and would you regard favorably an offer 
to bring to your specialty the benefits of 
organized marketing? Let us hear from 
you. We do not ask you to pledge your- 
self in the matter, but we do want to know, 
how the general plan strikes you 
— i 
Live stock growers are especially anxious 
to secure reiiable information concerning 
the number and kind of farm animals in 
the United States. The national live stock 
association has been working for several 
years to secure the periodical gathering of 
statistics bearing on the live stock indus- 
try. Its effort has been quite successful, 
but much more must be done if this work ig 
to be entirely satisfactory. Too much time 
elapses between the gathering and the pub- 
lication of the statistics. By the time thé 
information is available it is too old to be 
of any value. Last spring Congressman 
Hopkins of Illinois introduced an amend- 
ment to the act providing for a classified 
enumeration and value of live stock. This 
was introduced so late that it was impossi- 
ble to secure a.report on the amendment, 
but it will be vigorously pushed during the 


will be_ 


coming session.. The.measure has the in- 
dorsement of ‘the department of agriculture 
and it is hoped that it-will be possible to 
start the bureau in time for another gen- 
eral census in 1905.. The census of 1900 was 
good as far as it went, but with no figures 
with which to compare, is practically use- 
less until another is taken. There are two 
points on which reliable information is very 
desirable this season; for example, there 
has been a wholesale slaughter of cows and 
heifers, and it is possible that this may 
result in scarcity of breeding cattle. If 
the exact status of this point could be de- 
termined, breeders would know just what 
to do. The country may be on the verge of 
a cattle shortage, so far as available in- 
formation is concerned. However, wun- 
der present conditions, it is not 
possible to know anything about this 
shortage until it is actually on hand. 
More than 8,000,000 farmers and_ stock 
raisers are interested in live stock statis- 
tics, and it is desirable they and consumers 
as well, urge that this matter be given care- 
ful attention during the coming winter. 
I EE 

Pastures are rapidly pinching down at 
this- time of year, and farmers are con- 
fronted with the necessity of changing over 
stock to other foodstuffs. Ever something 
of a puzzle, the economically balanced ra- 
tion requires most careful thought at the 
opening of the season for winter feeding. 
In next week’s American Agriculturist an 
expert’s testimony on foodstuffs for bal- 


. ancing corn will be printed. Among other 


important subjects also to be there treated 
are: Characteristics of autumn made but- 
ter; Fattening poultry by cramming; The 
good roads question; another chapter on a 
famous Ohio apple orchard, ete. All of 
these will be worth the most _ careful con- 
sideration by subscribers. 
EE 

A great secret of success to-day is co- 
operation. All readers of this paper can co- 
operate with us in making their favorite 
farm paper pay advertisers, and they ‘will 
in the end be the gainer. If you do not 
see what you want advertised in this issue 
look through some of the previous issues. 
Advertisers as a rule advertise different 
goods in different papers, so when 
answering an advertisement found here it 
will be a great favor to the editor if you 
will mention the paper. Don’t forget our 
guarantee printed in first column of this 
paper. 





Rot Among Stored Apples. 


F. Cc. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 


— 


‘At this season the question is often asked, 
does scab injure the keeping qualities of ap- 
ples? It certainly does, Scabby apples 
will not keep nearly as well as apples free 
from that trouble. Although the scab fun- 
gus does not: of itself cause rot, it rup- 
tures the skin of the fruit and thus facili- 
tates the entrance of various other fungi 
which are capable of causing rot. There 
are several species of fungi which are 
unable to injure apples so long as the skin 
remains unbroken, but when the skin is 
once broken they will get in and quickly 
ruin the fruit, provided the temperature 
is not too low. 

Such a fungus is the common blue mold. 
Its spores seem to be practically every- 
where, and a few.of them are almost cer- 
tain to occur in any package of apples. 
When one of these spores gets into an ap- 
ple and rots it, thousands of new spores 
soon form on the surface of the rotten fruit 
and communicate the disease to any of 
the neighboring apples having breaks in 
the skin. Hence, it is important that ap- 
ples designed for storage should be as free 
as possible from scab, worm holes and 
other blemishes and that they should be 
handled with care to avoid bruising. In 
storage they should be kept cool and free 
from dampness, because heat and moisture 
favor the germination of fungus spores 
and the subsequent growth of the fungi 
in the flesh of the fruit. 








Save the Corn Stover. 

Corn in a number of the eastern states 
has matured much later than usual this sea- 
son owing to the cold and wet summer. A 
large part of the corn intended for 
grain was not cut until the closing 
days of September. As a result the fodder 
willecure slowly in the field and much of it 
will be left in the shocks till late in the 
fall. Once in awhile we see it left in the 
shocks well into the winter, or until the 
grain or the staiks are wanted for feeding. 
At the present high price of feeds, it is im- 
portant that the best possible use be made 
of the stover. 

If the corn is left in the field in small 
shocks till late in the fall, it loses much 
of its feeding value from being soaked by 
rains and having the leaves whipped off by 
the winds. If the corn is husked as soon 
as the leaves and the upper portions of the 
stalks are well cured and the stover is then 
carefully protected from the weather, it 
will have a high feeding value. Many care- 
ful feeders estimate its value as nearly 
equal to timothy hay. 

Owing to the large amount of water in the 
coarser part of the butts, which dries out 
very slowly, Corn stover must be put up for 
winter with great care, or mold and decay 
are almost sure to result. If stored in the 
barn it should not be placed in a large buik 
in the mows, where the air is largely ex- 
cluded. 
placed on a dry scaffold, preferably where 
the air can get to it from below as well as 
above. 

One of the best ways to preserve the sto- 
ver is to plaee it in stacks in the field and 
to haul it to the barn a load or two 
at a time as needed through the winter. 
The diameter of the stack should be a lit- 
tle more than twice the leng:h of a bundle 
of stover, and the butts should be kept 
mainly at the outside of the stack. In this 
way they will usually dry out thoroughly 
without molding. It is a good plan to set 
up three poles with their bases about 3 feet 
apart and their tops fastened together, and 
to construct the stack about these as a cen- 
ter. In this way ventilation can be pro- 
vided for the stack. A cover for this open- 
ing can be provided by placing biocks of 
wood or old rails on top in such a way 
that the air can escape through them, and 
then placing more stover as tightly as pos- 
sible around the center of the stack. 

Corn siover should be cut up quite fine- 
ly, er shredded, before being fed. If fed 
without cutting, a large part of the coarser 
butts are not eaten, and they prove a se- 
rious drawback in handling the manure, if 
they are used for litter. On the other hand, 
where the fodder is finely cut, and espe- 
cially if shredded, cattle will often eat it 
up clean. In feeding stover it is a good 
plan to make a pile of cut feed on the barn 
floor, sufficient for three or four days’ feed- 
ing, and to mix with it a small amount of 
bran or other grain feed. The pile should 
then be thoroughly moistened and left to 
ferment and heat for 24 hours before be- 
ginning to feed. In this way the fodder is 
softened and the grain adds to its palata- 
bility, so that it will be eaten with a great 
relish and with little or no waste. 


The American Poultry Association Meets. 








The adjourned meeting of the American 
poultry association from Charleston, S C, 
was held in Hagerstown, Md, Wednesday 
afternoon of the fair week. The following 
members responded to roll call: President, 
Dr F. D. Kendall, Columbia, S C; secretary, 
T. BE.’ Orr, Beaver, Pa; vice-president, H, 
V. Crawford, Montclair, N J, August D. 
Arnold, Dillsburg, Pa, Theodore Hawes, In- 
dianapolis; advisory board, George O. 
Brown, Baitimore, and F. L. Kimmey; Mor- 
gan Park, fil; executive committee, J. F. 
Crangie, Simsbury, Ct; Gecrge E. Howard, 
Washington, D C; Miller Purvis and Frank 
Weck, Chicago; John L. Corl, Hagerstown; 
T..F. Me ‘Grew, New York; J. H. Dreven- 
stedt, Johns N.Y; D. Lincoln Orr, 





If stored inside at all, it should be - 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Orr’s Mills, NW Y; A. F. Cooper, Homer City, 
Pa; Theo BE. F. Holzhauser, Columbia, S C; 
D. A. Nichols, Shelton, Ct; members, W. S. 
Pierce, Indianapolis; W. Theo Wittman, 
Allentown, Pa. At the mee‘ing it was voted 
that the committee on illustrated standard 
be authorized to go ahead with their work 
and gct up an illustrated standard in biack 
and white. There were 14 life and 28 new 
members elected. 

The poultrymen had a parade Wednes- 
day night; abeut 130 were in line. Each 
parader wore a white cap and a badge 
furnished by the association. The associ- 
ation also entertained the poultry men at 
banquet immediately after the parade. T. 
F. McGrew, New York, was toastmaster. 
Toasts were responded to as _ follows: 
George ©. Brown, The American pouitry 
association of the past; Dr F. D. Kendall, 
The American poultry asSociation of the 
present; George E: Howard, The press; H. 
VY. Crawford, The poultry shows; Joe 
Gavin, Pigeons; Fred L. Kimmey, Poultry 
in the west; T. FE. Orr, Hagerstown poultry 
show; Charles E. Cornman, Bantams; Mil- 
ler Purvis, Market poultry. 


To Increase Crop Productivity. 








The important work of plant breeding 
has been furthered by the recent meeting 
of the scientists. The international confer- 
ence gf plant breeding and hybridization 
held in New York recently under the aus- 
pices of the Horticultural society of New 
York was an important event. Never be- 
fore has such a body of specialists along 
this line been brought together. Not only 
were there representatives from all parts 
of the United States and Canada, but 
Europe sent delegates. Such conferences 
cannot but serve to bring results of a per- 
manent character in the improvement of 
plants and farm products. 

By careful selection and breeding plants 
can be improved, as have been animals 
along certain well defined lines. Farmers 
can do much to improve their products by 
selection of seed, and should cali the at- 
tention of their experiment station to any 
plant that shows some particularly good 
point. This is the way many of our best 
fruits, grains and vegetables have been 
discovered. 


Neec’s of Southern Maryland Agriculture. 


SAM'L COX, JR, CHARLES COUNTY, MD. 








From an agricultural view; 50 years ago, 
southern Maryland, comprising the counties 
of Prince George, Caivert, Charles and St 
Mary’s, was considered the garden spot of 
the state. Then, as now, agriculture was 
the absolute dependence of its people. Then 
agriculture flourished, and through it, the 
people of southern Maryland were enabled 
to contribute largely to the promotion of 
the internal improvements of Baitimore and 
western Maryland, espéciaity in the promo- 
tion of the Chesapeake and Ohio canai and 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. They 
were not farmers in those days; but tobac- 
co plantérs, gentiemen of culture and refime- 
ment, noted for their eminence in the af- 
fairs of state, both national and local, and 
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n.ost meses in their unbounded hospital- 
ity. They were large slaveholders, and con- 
sequentiy the plantations were very large 
holdings of real estate. 

It was under this regime that agriculture 
in southern Maryland flourished. The Civil 
war and the emancipation of the slaves 
without remuneration, deprived us of our 
labor and reduced us in most part from 
affluence to comparative poverty. The lands 
are still held in large estates, the slave 
labor prior to 1864 has vanished, and with 
few exceptions the emancipated negroes are 
absolutely worthiess for labor of any kind, 
and our once favored section, still solely de- 
pendent upon its agriculture, is without the 
capital and the labor to make it profitable 
and pleasant, as in the past. The princi- 
pal agricultural pursuits are the same they 
were 50 years ago, but not be mate 
profitable under the - changed conditions. 
The land is as good, the climate as salu- 
brious, the conveniences of markets greatly 
better, but we lack capital and permanent 
labor. 

It is evident to any thinker, these present 
conditions cannot exist. In fact, changes 
are being rapidly made, by the change of 
ownership in the lands. We need new men 
and new methods and would giadiy wel- 
come them. More diversified agriculture 
must take the place of that system which 
bas prevailed here for 100 years or more. 
Qne of the first is the greater attention to 
the growing of stock of all kinds. Less to- 
bacco and more grain and grass, and the 
mouths to consume all upon the farm, will 
work great changes here for the better, as 
it has done elsewhére. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware Loses While Texas Gains 
Prof E. Dwight Sanderson who has been 
elected state entomologist and professor of 
entomology, in the agricultural college of 
Tex, a position formerly occupied by Prof 
Mally. The principal problem at present is 
the cotton boll weevil and cotton insects. 
There are also very large fruit and truck 
interests in the state that will furnish 
many interesting problems. C. 0. Hoiton 
of Cornell university, has been elected Prof 
Sanderson’s successor in Del. He began 
his duties October 11. Prof Sanderson is 
well known to the readers of American Agri- 
culturist by his frequent, practical articles. 


Dover, Kent Co—Farmers have generally 
sold their apples and potatoes, the first 





a good yield; autumn fruit went at 


prices around $1 p bbl. 


The Weight of Clipped Oats—In a re- 
cent law suit of a Chicago graia compeny 
with a contractor, it was claimed by the 
latter that “36 Ib clipped oats’? meant 36 
ibs of oats to the bushel. The U S court 
of appeals has decided that the 


expression 
“36 Ib clipped oats,” relates to the quality ~- 
not to the weight, and 32 Ibs per bushel is’ 


standard weight for cll graZes of oat:s. 





Luzerne county, Pa, Pomona met with 
Kunckle last month. The hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and a + aR He! 
interesting program was enjoyed. 














7 S2Do You Ever Drive at Night? 


Well, it’s dangerous work if you are without a 
light of some kind. The only really satis- 


factory light for night driving 3 is our 


DIETZ Driving Lamp 


It throws all the light straight ahead 200 or 300 


feet, far enough to warn youof any approaching 
danger. Like all “Dietz” Lamps or Lanterns, it gives wie 
white light. Neither dampness nor windcan affect it, and 

can never shake out from driving. It makes night driving ‘> 
fectly safe. Write for catalog and special offer on this lamp. 














R. E. Dietz Company, 73 Laight St., New York. 
Established 1810. 

















Write for prices, Aocorepeeee and maps of rich Delta 
Farm.and Timber La: We employ eS 
onr logging ana inffling eh itberai t } el 
T. HOUSTON & CO., Tribune Bide., 





When Writing to Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Great Interest at Hagerstown Fair. 
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The 47th annual exhibition of the Wash- 
ington county agricultural and mechanical 
association at Hagerstown, Md, last week 
was a banner success. The exhibits in all 
the departments greatly exceeded those of 
any previous exhibition. In the household 
department there were more than 1200 en- 
tries in jellies and preserves alone. There 
were over 8000 in the household department. 
The association offered special inducements 
to state bred cattle, which resulted in 
bringing to light the fact that there are 
many herds of pure bred cattle in Mary- 
land that contain high class specimens, 
equal in all respects to those raised in any 
other state. This was considered the most 
successful fair ever held in Maryland and 
the poultry exhibit has had no equal at 
any state fair this year. 

HIGH CLASS HOME-BRED AND OTHER CATTLE 


The following are exhibitors of cattle: 
Home-bred cattle were exhibited by E. M. 
White, Hagerstown, 6 head Shorthorns; 
Schnebley’' Bros, Fairview, 14 Shorthorns; 
John H. Funk, Chewsville, 3 Shorthorns; 
F:ank W. Mish, Hagerstown, 11 Polled 
Aberdeen and 8 Dutch Belted; John C. 
Harp, Benevola, 13 Holstein-Friesian; 
David Nigh, Hagerstown, 14 Holstein-Frie- 
sian; W. A. Murdock, Hagerstown, 1 Hol- 
stein-Friesian; Dr J. McP. Scott, Hagegs- 
town, 9 Ayrshires and 5 Guernseys; J. E. 
Stonebraker, Hagerstown, 11 Jerseys. 

Other exhibitors of registered. cattle 
were: A. E. & A. C. Rogers, Palmyra, N 
Y, 17 Shorthorns; E. C. Hamilton, Simpson, 
N Y, 10 Shorthorns; D. N. Kipp, Front 
Royal, Va, 12 Shorthorns; D. E. Kefauver, 
Middletown, Md, 12 Herefords; G. W. Milli- 
kin, Youngstown, O, 16 Herefords; James 
Blair, Espyville, Pa, 18 Polled Aber- 
deen: Reuben Jones, Newton Falls, O, 8 
Polled Aberdeen; Dean Hall, Oswego, N Y, 
6 Red Polled, 7 Devons and 6 Guernseys; 
CC. H. Lockwood, Oswego, N Y, 12 Devons, 
2 Holstein-Friesians and 14 Guernseys; S&S. 
Warden, Ulysses, Pa, 10 Devons; Bruce 
Roy, Herndon, Va, 7 Devons; E. C. Hamil- 
ton, Simpson, O, 2 Holstein-Friesians; 
W. E. Mattison & Sons, Pierpont Manor, 
N Y, 11 Holstein-Friesian and 7 French 
Canadians; F. R. Sanders,. Laconia, N H, 13 
Dutch Belted; William Lindsay & Son, 
Plainfield, N J, 16 Ayrshires and 14 Guern- 
seys; I. M. Nutting, Woodville, N Y, 8 
yuernseys and 14 Brown Swiss; Filston 
Farm, Glencoe, Md, 8 Jerseys; River 
Meadow Farm, 8 Brown Swiss. There were 
362 heed of cattle on exhibition, of which 
117 were state bred. 

EXHIBITORS OF SHEEP AND SWINE AND HORSES 

The exhibitors included the following, 
among others: J. M. Rea, Slate Lick, Pa, 
three Cotswold, four Leicester, 6 Delaines, 
six American and Spanish Merino, four 
Blacktop Merinos; Dean Hall, Owego, N Y, 
eight Cheshires: C. H. Lockwood, Owego, 
N -Y, ten Cheshires: R. S. Hartley, Dugall, 
Pa, 12 Tamworths; W. J. Cohill, Hancock, 
Md, eight Angora goats. In swine, J. E. 
Bowers, Hagerstown, Chester- Whites, 
Berkshires, Poland-Chinas; W. A. Murdock, 
Chester-Whites, Berkshires and grades; 
John C. Harp, Benevola, Berkshires: R. S. 
Hartley, Dugall, Pa, sweepstakes; W. A. 
Murdock and T. A. Pitcock, Hagerstown, 
grades. “Filston farm had an imported hog 
on exhibition that weighed 750 pounds. To- 
tal sheep, 70, and 139 swine, making a very 
creditable showing. There was also 126 
splendid horses. Among the breeds were 
magnificent specimens of Percherons, 
Clydesdale and English draft, standard- 
bred trotters, hackneys, coach, Cleveland 
bays, saddle, heavy and quick draft. 

UNEXCELLED AGRICULTURAL FXHIBIT. 

The field and garden products exhibited 
were of an unusually high order. and there 
was not a seanty display of anything. 
There were 141 exhibits of potatoes. The 
exhibit was the largest ever held and 
proves beyond doubt that Maryland can 
grow as large and fine quality potatoes as 
any state. 

In field crops, L. Strayer of York, Pa, 
showed some splendid corn, and Maryland 
srewers had fine exhibits of potatoes, to- 
matoes, cabbages, onions, etc. The fruit 
tastefully arranged accentuated the bright 
promise of western Maryland as an apple 
producer. There were 191 exhibits of ap- 
ples, including all the standard varieties 
which. succeed so well in this state. It is 
a matter of regret that such a fine display 
of fruit was not “—— by recognized ex- 

[ : 


Several varieties of apples and 
pears were misnamed and the error did 
not seem to withhold a prize. J. G. Harri- 
son & Sons of Berlin, Md, had a splendid 
display of fruit and fruit trees. 


POULTRY EXHIBIT A GREAT FEATURE. 


The display of poultry exceeded both in 
numbers and quality all previous shows. 
A recent addition to the poultry house made 
it one of the best in the country. The poul- 
try show at Hagerstown is a sort of grad- 
uating class for poultry exhibitors. Nearly 
a score of states were represented, and 
Canada. The’ number of fanciers accom- 
panying their stock is always large here. 
One of the strongest classes was that of 
the Buff Plymouth Rocks. The general ex- 
cellence of the display shows that there is 
rapid improvement in. the males; they now 
are being bred of more uniform ‘color, buff 
without the objectionable red in neck and 
saddle hackles. Another remarkably fine 
class is that of the Buff Cochins. W. H. 
Rudy & Son of Hagerstown had a string 
of Buff Cochins that probably _ included 
more high-scoring specimens than have 
ever been exhibited by a single exhibitor 
at any show in this country. They were 
all bred and raised in Hagerstown. _ 

Among the other Asiatics are some very 
excellent Light and Dark Brahmas. Lang- 
shans do not seem to be in the strong favor 
they were once at this fair, though the 
class was larger this year than last. The 
Leghorns were here in numbers and of good 
quality. The single-comb white is a large 
elass, as are the browns, and when the 
winners were all selected there was plenty 
of high-quality specimens left. The winners 


perts. 


in the single-comb buffs were remarkably’ 


excellent in color, being one shade from 
head to tail ends. The rose-comb brown 
and white were also well represented. Ham- 
burgs, except the silver-spangled, were not 
equal in any respect to some former ex- 
hibits here. Wyandots were out in force, 
and there were many magnificent silvers 
and whites, some good goldens and a very 
good display of the new variety, the part- 
ridge and silver-penciled. 

Bantams were out over 500 strong, and 
as one fancier remarked, ‘‘with quality to 
burn.” 

The poultry judges were: George O. 
Brown of Baltimore, J. H. Drevenstedt of 
Johnstown, N Y, F. McGrew of New 
York, Fred Crangle of Simsbury, C@, Hon 
David Nichols of Monroe, Ct, and T. E. Orr 
of Beaver, Pa, on poultry, and W. H. Stan- 
ton of New York and H. Tiemann of Balti- 
more, on pigeons. 

Sa 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Oct 21—Corn fair, 
potatoes about all dug, a fair crop and of 
good quality; price 50@c. Pickles were a 
fair crop, price $2.25. Almost no sale for 
cabbage at present price, $3 p ton. Apples 
fair, buckwheat very poor, and sprouted 
badly. Hay selling at 90c to $1 p 100 Ibs. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Oct 21--The corn 
crop is better than was expected a few 
weeks ago. Potato crop extra fine, buth in 
yield and quality; price 50c p bu. Not as 
many cauliflowers as usnal. They have 
been badly hurt by worms the past few 
years and by disease of the root, and many 
farmers have given up’ growing’ them. 
Peaches a full crop and were soldat fair 
prices. The heavy rains have caused a 
luxuriant growth of grass and all farm 
stock in good. eondition. Winter grain 
mostly sown, some of it already looking 
quite green. ; 


NEW YORK. 


Evans Mills, Jefferson Co, Oct 21— 
Threshing is in order, grain turns out fair, 
but mice have worked considerable in 
stacks. Hay $6 p ton, small pigs $1.25 and 
upward. The factories are still running 
and lle has been offered for Oct cheese. 
But little plowing has been done, and help 
is scarce. Potatoes dug and rotting some. 
Corn cut, but not a good crep. Many have 
put it in silos without cutting. Wind blew 
off most of winter apples. 


Albion, Orleans Co, Oct 21—The crop of 
apples in orehards that have been well 
taken care of much better than expected 
two months ago. Few orchards entirely 
free from fungus growths.. Apples are sell- 
ing for $1.75 to $2 p bbl, choice Kings as 
high as $2.50. On. account of scarcity of 


“well. 


‘Picking has 
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coal, orchardists are unable to dry, and as 
a result apples not fit to pack are selling 
for 15 to 20e p 100. lbs. 

Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co, Oct 22— 
Pastures never better at this date. Buck- 
wheat uneven, but filled well. Farmers 
have difficulty in securing machines for 
threshing. Potatoes light, with some rot, 
many farmers only have from 10 to 20 bus. 
The canning company pays 60c p 100 Ibs for 
winter fruit. Apples 50% of an average 
crop. Cows are shrinking in milk, as there 
is but little corn to feed; cheese worth 11% 
to 11%c. Stock doing well and prices high, 
calves from $5 to $15, bulls $2.75 p 100 Jbs, 
oats 30c, hay $7 to $12, fowls 7c, chicks 8c, 
eges 20c, butter 24c. Oats the best average 
crop ever raised here. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, Oct 21—The po- 
tato crop nearly gathered, and 50% less 
than last year, the quality also being infe- 
rior; prices so far $t p bbl. Corn the poor- 
est crop in years. Butter and eggseadvanc- 
ing, eggs 22c, butter pigs four weeks 
old $2 each. No timothy hay for sale; rye 
straw $4 p ton, rye 50c p bu. Beans of 
poor quality and were much injured by 
wet. weather. 

Aurora, Erie Co, Oct 21—The continued 
wet weather seriously retards fall work. 
Potatoes are averaging about one-half of 
a full crop, apples one-fourth of a. crop, 
corn about one-third of an average yield, 
buckwheat two-thirds of a crop and much 
of it sprouted. Fall feed excellent and a 
full amount of butter and cheese is being 
made. All farm produce is bringing a good 
price. Fall grain has all been. sown. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Oct 22—Potato 
digging well advanced, but owing to the 
great need of help, farmers are back with 
work. There was not as large an acreage 
planted as usual, and as a result of unfa- 
vorable conditions the crop will hardly be 
half an average; price 75c p bu. Corn fod- 
der is almost a failure and there will be 
quite a number of empty silos. The oats 
will average about 40 bus p acre. Many 
patrons have left the cheese factories and 
are now hauling milk to the condensery 
at Frankfort. Most of the farmers will be 
supplied with apples, although the crop will 
not be large; many will be made into cider. 
Farmers are offering 75c p cord to get wood 
cut. 

Freeville, Tompkins Co, Oct 20—Potatoes 
poor, both in yield and quality, price 40c p 
bu at the cars and as high as 80c at Ithaca. 
Apples scattering on the trees and as a 
result large in size. They sell at $1 to $2.50 
p bbl. 


Le Roy, Genesee Co, Oct 2i—Farmers are 
in better spirits since the threshing com- 
menced, for although the season was cold 
and wet, wheat is yielding from 20 to 30 
and in some cases 40 bus, oats from 40 to 
80 bus. Corn, is quite uneven, the wet 
places being thin and short, while on dry 
ground there is a goad stand and it is well 
eared. Sweet corn, although it started very 
slow, made a good growth and was well 
eared. Potatoes blighted badly. There are 
more pumpkins than for a number of years. 
Sugar beets a full crop. Beans were nearly 
all secured in splendid condition. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Oct 20—Fall feed 
good, stock is doing well, and should be in 
excellent condition for winter feeding. As 
a general thing corn very poor as are also 
potatoes. It is a number of years since so 
poor a crop of potatoes was dug. Although 
there are more pumpkins than last year the 
crop is very small. Apples not half of a full 
crop. Wheat was sown late, but the 
weather has been favorable and some fields 
look very finely. It has been so rainy that 
buckwheat has been considerably injured. 

Vaughns, Washington Co, Oct 20—Oats 
yielding 40 to 50 bus per acre and is of good 
quality. No new corn marketed and very 
little fit to husk. It will not be one-quarter 
of a crop. Good hay worth $10 per ton, but 
very little to be had. Much hay was badly 
damaged and very little call for that. Fall 
feed abundant and milk flow is holding out 
Dealers are paying 3c per qt for milk 
in Sandy Hill and drive four or five miles 
into the country for it. Butter 22 to 25c, 
fresh eggs scarce at 25c. Potatoes 75c per 
bu, rotting badly and crop will be short 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Oct 21—Potatoes 


badly blighted and rotting on wet ground, 
commenced and apples are 


22c, 











80% of a crop. Some complaint of fruit 
being spotted, but fruit growers think no 
damage will result as to the keeping qual- 
ities when put in cold storage. The can- 
ning factory at Le Roy has finished put- 
ting up sweet corn, the acreage being much 
larger than last year although many fields 
did not yield more than half an average 
crop. Several farmers in Stafford and Le 
Roy townships are raising sugar beets and 
some of the fields are looking fine. The 
average of cabbage is nearly double that of 
last year. Early cabbage only brought 
$2.50 per ton in Le Roy. The late variety 
is extra good, and in many instances is 
estimated to yield 12 to 15 tons per acre. 
No price has yet been established. Farm- 
ers are very busy and help scarce. Farm 
hands are asking $1.50 per day. 


ONTARIO. 


Saltfleet, Wentworth Co—Fruit growers 
are selling apples freely and many orchards 
were sold in bulk at prices around $1.25 p 
bbl. Quality and yield much better than 
last. year. Potatoes turned off about 75 
bus p acre from a full acreage, against an 
average of 60 bus last season. The tubers 
have rotted badly. 


Simcoe Co—Evaporators: busy, and a 


large per cent of the apple crop thus dis- 
posed of. Sound stock has sold at $1.25 p 
bbl. Potatoes are rotting badly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Quincy, Franklin Co—Potatoes selling lo- 
cally at 40c p bu. Apples scarce at 5c. 
Little fruit will be shipped from this town 
this season. 








Athens, Bradford Co, Oct 2i—Hay was 
poor, weedy and light; oats a good crop, 
buckwheat fair, potatoes very poor. Milk 


has fallen off and is bringing 2%c p qt at 
the station. Corn is a short crop, with 
prospects of scarcity of feed for winter cat- 
tle. Bran $19 p ton, middlings $20. 

Smithfield, Monroe Co, Oct 21—Continu- 
ous rains have retarded farm work. Apples 
about picked, yield variable, dealers pay- 
ing $1 p bbl. Potatoes about 80% of a full 
crop, but some fields rotting badly. There 
is a good crop of corn fodder, but the ears 
are not filled out and not over 80% of corn 
will be sound, potatoes 40c, hogs 9c d w, 
butter 26c, eggs 24c. 

Christiana, Lancaster Co—Potatoes have 
yielded better than last year and quality 
good. A fair showing in apples, but crop 
not burdensome. 

Quincy, Franklin Co—The small apple 
crop will be consumed at home, and farm- 
ers have received $1.50 p bbl for good stock. 
Potatoes yielded about 100 bus p acre, or 
very much better than last year. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Mount Holly, Burlington Co--Quality of 
apples fairer than for several years, au- 
tumn varieties selling at $1 p bbl; unless 
placed in cold storage, they will not keep. 
Pototoes yielded 200 bus p acre, against 


half that last year; quality also excellent, 
and many growers have sold at 40@50c p bu. 


Newton, Sussex Co—Far above the av- 
erage is the general condition of apples in 
this part of Jersey, but autumn fruit has 
been selling at very low figures, aréund 75¢e 
p bbl. Yield of potatoes only a half crop, 
due to extended wet weather. 


A Study of the Waters of New Jersey 


has been conducted recently by G. B. Hol- 
lister, a resident employe of the U S geo- 
logical survey. A special effort is being 
made to determine the low water flow of 
various streams in the state. On account 
of the disastrous floods which occurred last 
spring, a special report will be prepared, 
showing the conditions which prevailed at 
the time in the Passaig@ watershed. One 
feature of the survey will be the devising 
of a system by which warnings can be giv- 
en the various cities of approaching floods, 
so that property can be removed and cared 
for. 


Chester, Burlington Co—Orchardists sell- 
ing apples freely, mostly in Philadelphia, 
in baskets holding strong half-bushels, 
price 15@75c. Quality is larger, finer and 
in every respect better-than last year: Po- 








-23 p ton, bran 18@19. 


“FARM, AND MARKET 


tatoes excellent in quality, yielding about 
150 bus .p acre, farmers selling rapidly. 
Lorn sper a good crop. Cabbage never 
kno to be so cheap here, selling at $1 to 
$2 p ton. Much rotting in the fields for 
want of a market. 

An Excellent Crop of Apples is assured 
in Sussex county. Fruit in the orchards of 
Theodore Drew, Mr Brown and N. P. Ryer- 
son, near Deckertown, is of unusual good 
quality.. 


OHIO. 





Marion, Fayette Co—Corn cutting fin- 
ished, and wheat seeding well advanced. 
Full crop to be put in. Corn crop good. 
Pastures good, and usual number of cattle 
in feed lots. Considerable hog cholera. Old 
corn 60c, new 40c, wheat 70c, oats 32c, eggs 
18c, butter 15c, land $65 to $100 p a, feeding 
eattle $5 to $5.75. 


Dayton, Montgomery Co—Corn in shock 
is in excellent shape, is well matured and 
will yield a-fine crop. Yield of wheat ran 
from.20 to 48 bus p.a. Tobacco is regarded 
the finest for many years. This crop* is 
quite a source of revenue in this portion 
of the state. The fruit crop only fair, 
grapes and pears were good. Potatoes are 
excellent. 

Oxford, Butler Co—Wheat sowed early is 
looking fine. Corn is molding in the husk, 
Wheat is selling for 66 to 67c, corn 50c. Hogs 
$7.15, cattle scarce, veal calves 5% to 5%c, 
dairy butter 22c, creamery 28c, eggs 20c, 
spring chickens 25c ea. Farm help cannot 
be had. 

Urbana, Champaign Co—A fair crop of 
corn being husked, the yield running from 
30 to 50 bus per acre. An abundance of 
rain has put~ pastures in splendid condi- 
tion. ‘Wheat sown previous to the recent 
heavy rains is growing nicely... Apples very 
scarce. Large numbers of catttle are being 
fattened. ™ 


Gambier, Knox Co—Cutting of late corn 
almost finished, much of the early crop is 
molding in the shock. A yield of from 40 
to 60 bus p acre is expected. Wet weather 


has delayed the hulling of clover seed. It 


is yielding from 1 to 2 bus p acre. Seeding 
is about finished, after the delay caused by 
excessive wet weather. Pastures excellent 
and all kinds of stock are looking well; fat 
hogs are rather scarce in this vicinity. Ap- 
ples about half a crop, picking is progress- 


ing rapidly; potatoes a full crop and all 
have been dug. 
Hamden Junction, Vinton Co—Whéat 


seeding mostly completed last week. Corn 
is yielding well as to quantity and the 
quality is fair. Yields run from 25 to 30 
bus per acre. Cattle, sheep and hogs are 
scarce. 





Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs 26 
@27c p doz, live fowls 12@12%c p Ib, chick- 
ens 12@138c, turkeys 13@14c, ducks 11@12c, 
geese 10@llc. Potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, red 
and yellow onions 1.75@2.50, white 3@3.50, 
squash 50c@1, celery 75@80c p doz bchs, 
cabbage 2@2.50 p 100. Apples 50c@1. 50 p 
bbl, cranberries 5@5.50, grapes 2%@3%sc p 
Ib. Oats 34@37c p bu, bran 18@18. “50 p ton, 


middlings 20@22, cornmeal 26@27, hay 10 
@15. 
At Buffalo, eggs 23@24c p doz, live tur- 


keys 10@12%c p lb, chickens 10@12c, fowls 
9@1014c, ducks 11144¢@12c, pigeons 20@40c p 
pair. Potatoes 45@60c bu, onions 60@70c, 
earrots 40c, cabbage $1@2 p 100. beets 25@ 
40c p bu, lima. beans 10@1l5ic p qt, ege plant 
40@50c p doz. Apples 1.25@ 3 p bbl, pears 
3.50@4.25, quinces 3@3.50, Del grapes 15@16c 
p 4-lb bskt, Concords 6@7c. Timothy hay 
12@14 p ton, rye straw 8@8.50. 


At Rochester, eggs 25@26c p doz, live 
fowls 10@12c p Ib, turkeys 12c. Apples 25@ 
50c -p bu, quinces 60c@1, cucumber pickles 
20@25 p 100; carrots 30c p bu, parsnips 40@ 
50e, potatoes 55@65c, spinach. 25c, turnips 30 
@35c, sweet potatoes $2.25@3 p bbl. New 
oats 32@34c p bu, corn 70c, middlings 22@ 
Steers 64%@10%c p Ib 
l w, veal calves 9144@10%c, sheep 7@9c. 

At Syracuse, good: potatoes 65@75c p bu, 
fancy 80c onions 75@90c, turnips 25@ 400, to- 
matoes 45@60c, ‘peppers 60@75c, parsnips 
60c, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100. Apples 1@1.25 p 
bbl, pears 1@1.25 p bu,” chestnuts 5@6. 


‘ altogether. 
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doz, live fowls 10@1lc p lb, 


Eggs 23@25c p 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks 10c. 
p bu, No 2 white oats 38c, 
middlings 20, hay 8@15. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
cattle 


At Buffalo, ruled 15@25¢ lower, 


under liberal arrivals of only medium grade 
stock, 280 cars coming in Monday of this 
week. Export and shipping steers sold at 
$4.35@7.25, fancy lots a shade higher, butch- 
ers and native stock 3@5.50, bulls steady at 
2.75@4.20, oxen 4.50@6.50, stockers and feed- 
ers generally weaker at 3@4.60, prime offer- 
ings a shade higher, milch cows easier. at 
35@65 each. Veal calves in only moderate 
supply, but demand has been slack at 5@8. 
Hogs opened active Monday of this week, 
when 100 double decks came in. Quality 
generally good and prices steady. Best 
heavy droves sold at 7.60, mixed packers 
7.35@7.50, heavy yorkers 7.25@7.30, do light 
7.15@7.30, pigs 7.10@7.15. Sheep and lambs 
steady, especially the better grades. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 100 double 
decks. Best lambs sold at 5.30@5.40, other 
grades 3@5.25, wether sheep quotably 4@ 
4.25, fair to choice fat ewes 3@3.75, mixed 
sheep 3.50@3.65, culls and common 1.75@3. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market . has 
ruled fairly active for choice grades, but 
offerings have shown a liberal proportion 
of medium and common grades. - Supplies 
have been ample, 110 cars coming in Mon- 


State corn 7ic 
bran 18.50 p ton, 





.day of this week. Prices generally lic p 


100 lbs lower, as shown in following revised 
quotations: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $6 7 00 fees bg good fat bulle,2 75@4 25 
Good. 1390 to 1300 1bs, 5 15 Poo to good fat cows, 2 G4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 3 56 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 3 00@. 15 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 3 50 Bolognacows,phd 7 (0@1;00 
Rough, half fat, 4 50 Veal calv 


00 F'sh cone epringers,18 Ogeseo 

The hog market opened a shade lower 
Monday of this week under receipts of 65 
double decks. Trading last week was act- 
ive and closed firm at advanced prices. 
Prices are still slightly higher than last 
quoted. Heavy droves sold at $7.50@7.55, 
medium 7.30@7.35, heavy yorkers 7,20@7.25, 
do light 7@7.10, pigs 6.80@6.90. Receipts of 
sheep and lambs Monday of this week were 
80 double decks. The .demand is mainly for 
prime grades, which rule generally steady, 
poorer stock shade lower. Prime wethers 
sold at 4, mixed ewes and wethers 2.50@ 
3.50, prime lambs 5.65, fair 5@5.50, common 
2@3.50. 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 20—Somewhat of a 
flurry occurred on the cheese market to- 
day, on account of two buyers, whe put in 
quotations on 11 lots of large cheese at 
11%c. Before the market was finally given 
out, these curds were challenged and the 
buyers were asked to verify their pur- 
chases, that is, to produce the salesmen 
of whom they bought at this price. They 
had to own up that they could not deo it, 
and on motion their quotations of large at 
11%c were thrown out entirely, without a 
dissenting voice: This left the market un- 
changed from last’ week, and ag the sales 
are practically adl Oct cheese, this is con- 
sidered a very successful result. Probably 
prices can be held steady for another week, 
but after that frost may have affected ,.the 





. feed to some extent, and if so the market 


may be lowered a little. Prices are 2%c 
higher on large and 2c higher om small 
than they were a year ago. 

Transactions were as follows« Large col- 
ored, 460 bxs at 114%c; large white 210 at 
11%c; small white, 130 at 11%c, 1439. at 
11%c; small colored; 3682 at 11%c; total, 6921 
bxs, against 8018.a year ago. 

Sales of creamery butter, 15 pkgs at 23%c, 
800 one-pound prints at 24c, 170 pkgs at 25c. 

Curb sales, only 250 bxs large at 11%@ 
11544c, and 72 small at 11%c. 


Chicago Horse Show Promising—The 


annual horse show at the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, promises to be bigger and better 
than ever before. Entries closed October 
18 and the secretary reports a very full 
showing in every class, amounting to 800 
The Chicago horse show 
assn offers $20,000 in cash prizes and $5000 
in cups. A number of special attractions 
have been provided and’ the visitor to the 
show is assured of getting his money’s 





“worth. Full particulars may be. secured 


by writing to Sec Sidney C. Love, 227 Mich- 
igan Ave, Chicago. Judges have been se- 


cured from New York, Washington, Lex- 


ington, Ky, and Pittsfield, Mass. The show 
opens October 27 and closes November 1. 
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A number of times it has been suggesied 
to unite the milk producers, to work sys- 
tematically for their mutual good. One of 
its results are co-operative creameries 
in many places. These co-operative cream- 
eries have accomplished much. They will 
accomplish more, but their officers, or rep- 
resentatives, who have counseled with each 
other, believe they can accomplish most by 
working somewhat in union. Many ques- 
tions arise which should be considered and 
discussed by all and treated alike by all. 
The New York milk men get together and 
act together. Why not the farmer? Grad- 
ually farmers are beginning to see these 
facts and there is growing the sentiment 
to unite and work together. The more pro- 
gressive farmers have caught this idea al- 
ready, and have united into local companies 
and among the milk producers these com- 
panies are commonly called co-operative. 

So many co-operative companies have 
been formed that it is now thought wise to 
form an association of the co-operative 
companies, that all may counsel and work 
together for their mutual good and all share 
equitably in the payment of such expenses 
as are caused by work for their mutual] ben- 
efit. To consider this matter, a meeting of 
delegates from co-operative companies was 
called, and these delegates representing 
about 50 creameries met at Binghamton, 
September 11, 1902, and adopted a plan of 
organization as outlined in American Ag- 
riculturist recently. 

All milk companies organized and con- 
trolled by milk producers are invited, yes, 
urged, to join this association. No fee is 
charged, but each agrees to pay its fair 
share of such expenses as may be necessa- 
rily incurred in working for the interests 
of each and all. The plan of enforcing pay- 
ment was thought best as it is but fair that 
all should pay a fair proportion, and with- 
out that provision it would be ruin to at- 
tempt to collect $3, $5 or $10, at a hundred 
different towns. The expense would be too 
great. Price, production, procedure, poli- 
tics and protection are a few of the sub- 
jects which should be discussed by a body 
representing all producers. Join the asso- 
ciation, and unitedly we will work for the 
good of all. Signed, for advisory committee, 
William M. Peck, chairman, Walton, N Y; 
Benjamin A. Capron, secretary, Boonville, 
N Y; Ira L. Snell, Kenwood, N Y; J. W. 
Ross, Smithboro, N Y; O. P. Moore, Rox- 
bury, N Y. 


The Amount of Milk taken in at the 
Stittville co-operative milk company sta- 
tion at present is 8@ cans; has been up to 
125, but will probably go as low as 50 cans 
per day. This amount could be increased 
one-half if prices were high enough to pay 
for extra feed and care. About 20 farm- 
ers draw milk to our station. We organ- 
ized last winter, stock taken mostly by 
farmers pro rata $5 per cow; stock nearly 
all sold. We have sold our miik to the 
Mutual milk and cream company from Oct 
1 to April 1, as follows: Oct $1.15, Nov 1.20, 
Dec 1.40, Jan 1.40, Feb 1.20, March 1.10, with 
a guarantee of exchange price, less 20c per 
ean. For example, the present exchange 
price is $1.20 per can; we receive $1 per can, 
or $1.175 per 100 ibs, which is 2%c per 100 
more than our stated price for Oct. 
Weather is fine, but cows are shrinking in 
milk. New. milkers are not doing as well 
as we expected. Believe milk will be short 
in this section this winter. Large shortage 
in silage. Hay was cut late, and not prop- 
erly cured, on account of so much rain.— 
(Cc. H,. Ciark, Oneida Co, N ¥ 


Co-operative Creameries—September Li, 
1902, in Binghamton, N Y, the representa- 
tives of 43 co-operative creameries met and 
formulated plans for the consolidation of 
the various co-operative milk companies 
throughout the territory of the F S M P A, 
supplying milk to the city of New York. 
The representatives were a fiae, intelligent 
looking body of farmers. All were well 
pleased when the articles were presented for 
their adoption, and officers were elected for 
the new company, as noted recently in 
American Agricuiturist. It is the opinion 
ef many of our best, farmers that such a 
combination at the producers’ end, can ac- 
complish the object which we are looking 
forward to, namely, increasing the price to 
the producer, and iay the milk exchange on 
the shelf. CGonditions .the coming winter 
are most unfaverable for the production of 
milk. Hay poor in quality, silage the same, 


. $2 p can. 


MILK—HOPS~’. 


corn fuli of fusel matter, and feeds of all 
kinds high in price. Unless producers can 
get good prices for their winter milk, it 
will not be produced. There will be, it is 
true, afterfeed for a short time, but soon 
as that is gone a very great shrinkage. 
Dealers now claim there is a surplus, but 
at same time are wanting to know where 
they can get an increased supply. Very 
often I receive letters from dealers asking 
where they can buy more milk, as they are 
short. Farmers are beginning to see what 
a power they are, and the time is soon 
at hand when they will exercise that 
power.—O. G. Sawdey, Madison county, N Y. 
ae 


+ 


Do not Fail to organize a co-operative 
creamery in your section. It means pro- 
tection from the milk sharks of New York 
city. Cali a meeting, organize, elect of- 
ficers and join the co-operative creameries’ 
association. 


Milk Notes. 

The Locust Farms Co of N Y, who haye 
leased the Worcester (N Y) creamery 
plant for six months, commencing Oct 1, 
have voluntarily increased their price 10c 
p 100 ibs for this month and for Nov and 
Dec, making the price $1.35 for Oct, with 
2e additional for each 0.1% fat for all milk 
testing better than 4.4%. 9 

The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price of milk 
remains at 3c p qt, but at the regular meet- 
ing of the exchange directors on the last 
Wednesday of this month it may be raised 
% or even %c. Regarding the high price 
of milk for Oct, the milk agent of a lead- 
ing road said last week that it was due to 
action by the Borden company, offering a 
high price to attract milk to its condens- 
eries, that it might fill large contracts and 
at the same time withdraw so much milk 
from the market that regular dealers would 
lose customers through inability to supply 
then, when the Bordens gould step in and 
get these customers. This action, the agent 
said, had resulted in the withdrawal from 
the market of not less than 2000 cans, of 
which 1200 had been taken from the Erie 
road, raising the platform surplus price to 
Pres Wright of the exchange de- 
nied this statement and said the platform 
price was $1.51 p can. He said the high 
price and short supply were due to the re- 
ductions in the herds of cows owing to the 
tempting prices paid for beef cattle. The 
market, he claimed, was in a fair condi- 
tion. 

During Sept the Lackawanna road took 
to market $2,456 cans of milk and 500,871 
gals in bottles and 4635 cans of-cream. In 
the same month the N Y Central (iong 
haul) carried 147,746 cans of milk and 7530 
cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Oct 18, were as follows: 

. Milk Cream 
. 28,150 1,150 
11,100 465 


| ERE, ree ee 
EE ee ere 
"West Shore 11,760 862 
Lackawanna 32,025 1,070 
N Y Central (long haul).... 31,825 1,855 
N Y Central (Harlem) 9,927 
Ontario 36,024 
17,310 
4,444 
7,210 
4,155 


TOCKl TOGOIMEM, . 0502 0s scscgs 193,930 
Daily average 


Rambouillet Shéep Sale—The first sale 
ever conducted by American Rambouillet 
sheep assn was recently held at Dexter 
park, Chicago. The sale was under the di- 
rection of Col Perry of Columbus, O, who 
pronounced it a very satisfactory sale. The 
prices were very fair, the highest. $165, 
being paid for a ram. Most of the ani- 
mais were sent to the western ranches, as 
Rambouillets are exceedingly popular out 
west. Contributions to the sale were made 
by many of the leading breeders from al- 
most every state west of the Pa, O, Wis, 
Mich, Ind and Kan, were strongly repre- 
sented, and there were also a number from 
Utah, Col, Nev and Wyo... Dwight Lincoln 


_Stated that these sheep will succeed any- 


where, and are especially satisfactory in 
large flocks on western ranches where both 
wool and mutton are considered. 


Why Hop Prices Have Ruled Low. 


A NEW YORK GROWER. 


There seems to be two conditions to ac- 
count for the low market condition and 
prices of the past six months. During this 
time, any brewer could make contracts for 
the 1902 crop at 15 cents per pound. Nat- 
urally this fact, with the experience of the 
past five or six years, would lead them to 
feel very easy and indifferent about the fu- 
ture, even in face of the known fact that 
for five years the consumption has been 
much larger than the production. 

The consumption of hops has been con- 
stantly increasing, and production decreas- 
ing, all over the world. The proof of this 
is the internal revenue statistics for the 
increase in consumption, and the fact that 
an enormous stock of hops accumulated 
from the crops of 1894, 1895 and 1896, has all 
been used ‘up, and September 1 brewers, 
dealers and growers had very few hops on 
hand. It was a smaller stock on hand in 
proportion to business, perhaps, than has 
ever been known. 

Another market condition is this: Deal- 
ers last fall and winter knew the statistical 
position was very strong, and they stocked 
up in accordance with this fact, and brew- 
ers were also careful to carry full stocks. 
This condition enabled dealers to supply al! 
demands from stock on hand, without buy- 
ing scarcely any of the small stock in grow- 
ers’ hands. The result was general apathy. 


The Probable English Hop Crop. 


—_—_—_ 


A meeting of the English hop growers’ 
association was held September, 29, and at- 
tended by representative planters of the 
hop producing sections of England. The 
probable yield and market prospects were 
fully discussed. Sec Thomas Ironmonger 
writes that the crop has turned out much 
smaller than the lowest previous estimates. 
The average of all districts can hardly ex- 
ceed 560 pounds per acre, giving a total 
yield from the 48,024 acres of 149,509 bales, 
the smallest since 1882. The average qual- 
ity and condition of the season’s crop is 
much superior to that of recent years, and 
the intrinsic value of the crop is therefore 
considerably higher. The stocks held by 
others than consumers are the smallest on 
record since 1882. 

From the reports of the American and 
Continental crops and stock on hand, it 
does not appear probable that the imports 
this season will exceed 93,500 bales, which 
is much below the average of several years 
past. The control of the market is more 


. decidediy in the hands of planters, than il 


has been for many years. - The meeting ar- 
rived at the conclusion that English plant- 
ers should be advised to withhold samples 
until their reasonable demands are met by 
buyers. It is considered that considerable 
advanceeon present offers could be secured 
by such policy, and that the highest prices 
prevailing during 1890 may be eventually 
reached. 
insist 

At New York, prices have advanced ow- 
ing to more active demand from brewers. 
A fairly good business was reported iast 
week from the Pacific coast and also from 
up the state. Foreign markets are gener- 
ally firm. 

At London, Pacific coast hops are quoted 
firm at 28 to 30c p bu. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS 

(In cents with comparisons.) 
e 1902 1901 

N Y state choice. .32@34 @15% 

prime 30@31 @14 

medium .........28@29 @13 
Pac coast choice. .29@30 @15% 

medium .........25@26 12 @13 
Olds --- T@12% 1126@ 3 

.39@48 30 @35 


1900 
18@19 
16@18 
14@16 
18@19 
14@16 
San ooh 4 2@ 5 
Re - 35@40 


Worth a Second Reading 


MAKING HENS LAY is always an attractive 
subject, and particularly so in jate antumna and 
winter. Whatever the selling prices of eggs, it 
is highly important to the poultryman to pro- 
duce them at least cost. Green bone is not only 
& very productive food, but also one of the 
cheapest. For its easy and economical use ia 
the poultry yard.a good bone cutter is necessary. 
Ouse of the best is the Humphrey Gréen Bone 
aad Vegetable Cutter, manufactured by Hum- 

fet, Tit. da at once for 


Eecotiptive pamphiet and prices, which is sent 


free if you mention this journal 








OUR 
The Strike is Settled. 





The great anthracite coal strike, which 
for 23 weeks has paralyzed the vast. Penn- 
sylvania mining industry, is finally. settled. 
A common basis between the operators and 
the miners was finally reached through the 
good offices of Pres Roosevelt and a com- 
mission has been named who shall adjust 
all differences between the miners and the 
operators. The operators retreated from 
their obstinate and untenable position of re- 
fusing to iisten to arbitration, and agreed 
to the plan suggested by Pres Mitchell of 
the miners’ union of a commission appointed 
by the president. 

Pres Roosevelt has named the following 
men to constitute the commission: Brig- 
Gen John M. Wilson, retired chief engineer 
of the army; E. W. Parker of Washington, 
an expert mining engineer; Justice Gray of 
Delaware, of the United States court; E. E. 
Clark of Cedar Rapids, Ia, a labor leader; 
Thomas H. Watkins of Scranton, Pa, a 
practical coal mine operator and merchant, 
and Bishop John L. Spalding of Peoria, Ill. 
Carroll D. Wright, commissioner o— labor, 
is to act as recorder of the commission. 
The commission as named is satisfactory 
to both parties. The mine workers in con- 
vention have voted to accept the arbitra- 
tion proposition, which means an immediate 
resumption of work in the mines. 

The strike thus ended has kept 145,000 
miners idle 23 weeks, and the money loss 
is estimated at $135,000,000, ranking as one 
of the greatest labor disturbances that the 
United States has yet seen. 

Anticipating the present outcome of the 
strike, the Pennsylvania railroads. have 
been hurrying coal trains into the ‘mining 
region, and every effort will be made to 
rush the coal to the markets, to alleviate 
the threatened suffering in the big cities. 





Told in Short Paragraphs. \ 





The price of anthracite coal has already 
begun to drop at an encouraging rate and 
it is predicted that by January 1 it will be 
back to nearly normal figures. The coal 
carrying roads are bending every energy to 
bring the fuel from the mines to the big 
cities 





Speaking apparently with authority, 
Postmaster General Payne made the state- 
ment at Milwaukee recently that Pres 
Roosevelt is in favor of tariff reduction 
and that he will recommend to congress in 
his next message “a reduction of import 
duties on products which no longer need 
protection.” 





‘A seven days’ battle between Pres Cas- 
tro’s forces and the Venezuelan revolu- 
tionists has been. waged without a decisive 
result. The losses were heavy on _ both 
sides. 





‘A “down east” Yankee, Capt Henry R. 
Dorr of Vermont, has invented and per- 
fected a process to convert coal dsut into a 
high grade, economical fuel. It is mixed 
with a binder and pressed into small cubes 
which burn longer than anthracite or bitu- 
minous coal. If successful it will help the 
world’s supply of fuel. 





By not replacing with recruits, soldiers 
whose enlistments expire the standing 
army of the United States will soon be re- 
duced 7000 men, bringing it down to its le- 
gal minimum. This is the second reduction 
of the strength of the army made by Pres 
Roosevelt. 





Special Justice Hibbard of Pittsfield, 
Mass, in his finding in the inquest upon 
the death of William Craig, who was killed 
in the accident to the presidential party 
early in September, holds the conductor and 
motorman of the electric car’ which struck 
the president’s carriage accountable for the 
accident. 





Rear Admiral Thomas O. Selfridge, the 
oldest retired officer of the US navy, is 
dead at Waverly, Mass. He was a naval 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars. 





It is practically certain that tariff re- 
vision will at least be attempted at the 
next session of congress. The democrats 
in their state and congressional campaigns 
all over the country are making capital 
of the issue, and some of the republican 
_leaders have come ‘out in favor of certain 








tariff. changes... Sen Spooner. of- Wisconsin, 
oe of the leaders in: the upper house, has 
leclared himSelf in favor of revision ‘so 
far-as. it cdn be.done without disturbing 
the industries. of the country or .paralyz- 
ing. by: its uncertainty our commerce and 
our. manufactures.” 





Gen Snyman, a veteran Boer fighter, has 
gone .to Mexico to secure a large tract of 
land, to be colonized by Boer refugees. 





John O’Donnell, the Irish leader, has 
been suspended from the British house of 
commons, as the result of a stormy debate 
in which Premier Balfour attempted to pre- 





mqnegetyasemmnnt suseeechesvennetion 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a ee oO 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, s and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
wy. es, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or bu 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word, Cash must accompany each order. and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be necpived Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the _follo owing. oni Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or O RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 

lar rate of sixty cents per line each insertion. to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York., 

















LIVE STOCK. 


PUBLIC auction—Red Polled cow No 9689 Popsey 3d. 
Official test, one day’s milk, 574 pounds. Butter fat, 3.77 
per cent. One week’s milk record, 3934 unds. One 
week’s butter fat, 15.33 pounds. One week’s butter, 17 
pounds, 14 ounces. The above, together with 79 females, 
14 bulls, 15 calves at foot, will be sold at ~~ oo aor 
Union stock rae vilion, Chicago, Oct 28 and 29, 1902. 
Owner, V. T. HILLS, Delaware, Ohio. 


AYRSHIRES, Oxford sheep and Cheshire _ swine. 
Heifer calves 8 and 2 mos. Orders booked for fall 
calves, ram and ewe lambs and older rams and ewes. 
Service boars, fall and spring aie, in pairs not akin 
— o gortow. HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cortland 

o, 3 . 


CHESTER WHITES—Breeding stock registered. Pigs 
and hogs for sale or exchange for Guernsey heifer calves, 
Bourbon Red turkeys for sale. WILL W. FISHER, 
Watervliet, Mich. 


SHROPSHIRES, either sex, by imported stock. Short- 
horn cattle, Chester White pigs, Bronze turkeys. B. P. 
Rocks. Fine stock a specialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N Y¥. 


BERKSHIRE and Chester White pigs 2 to 7 mos, 
also Collie pups, White Holland turkeys and Ply- 
foe oe pe coekerels. Prices right. W. A. LOTHERS, 
ac 




















ne eg ge erectstered. from premium “_ best 
competin, Kansas City Fair. A. 
HOERL Midland Park, N J, 


ENTIRE stock fotistered Cotswold sheep, 30 
ram lambs and breeding ewes. PLESSANT: ew 
FARM, a RY N Y. 


SHROPSHIRES flock headed by am imported Mansell 
ram; stock for sale. 8. SHAFFER, Princeton, Law- 
rence Co, Pa. 








STORYGOF “THE NEWS 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 





Bs. - SORE REED 50 wo0te, nay gainies. ge a chick- 
s orkshire pigs, ‘ete circular. 

HILLSIDE STOCK ee APT PUULTRY ARM, St Peter, 
inn 


THE REAL THING Bronze_ turkeys. Buff Cuchins, 
Lavgshans, Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Blue Andalusians, 
Write WILLIS C, JOHNSTON, Homer City, Pa. 


NO MORE frosted combs. Gem Protector for fifty 
fowls 40 cents. Lasts ten years. Catalog fiee, 
F. GRUNDY, Morrisonville, DL 


15 CHOICE Single Comb White horn _breedi ‘k- 
erels, CHEAP,- GRANT MOYER, ort. Plain, N cea: 


BARRED ROCKS, brown horns, ying 
strains. NELSON BROS, Beakee Pa. aiden 

















MAMMOTH Pekin ducks and Toulouse heap, R, 
F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. a 5 


F. H. COVENTRY, Rome, N Y, has White Leghorn 
Cockerels bred for business, 








R_I REDS, purebred, practical, early. Best tri 5 
G. FISKE Durham, Ct. 4 ” - ri ” 


LARGE white Holland turkeys cheap. J. J. HEINTZ, 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


100 CHOICE Barred Rocks cheap. H. E. ANSTINE, 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 











8ST ANDREWSBERGH canaries. Young males, _ sweet 
singers $2.50, with brass cage $3.50. CANARIA Box 131, 
Brookiyn, N Y. 


DRS H. PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
Pacieress eigian hares, foundation stock; right abso- 
utely; write. 


POINTERS—Full blooded. EDWARD BAGG, River- 
dale St, West Springfield, ass. 


200 KERKETS. Some trained. Price list and book 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


BROKEN beagles ——* zabnie hounds. GLEN MAR 
FARM, West Chester, . 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; 2. ae 


gane Fruits,’ ote i. WOODWARD, Mi Green tek 


New York. 

APPLES, onions, potatoes, beans, hay, straw, ultry 
one roduce; careful attention, prompt returns. ETBBS 

O, — Pa. 

20 YEARS’ experience; market results obtained 
for fruit and produce. sOSriN & COCHRAN, 24 
Duane St, New York. 

ont OULTRY, ae, apples, tatoes sold. High- 
ent, prices. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


( SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
GINSENG—Seed bearing plants -2 20 cents each, $15.00 



































FOR SALE—200 bushels southern seed rye. only 
e suitable for the south. Address ALFRED OULN 
NET, Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, 


ASPAKAGUS ROOTS—Fruit and shade trees. Cali- 
fornia Privett. Low rates. SAMUEL C. De COU, 
Moorestown, N J. 











TREES, plants, etc. D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED-—Agents in every. lecality to canvass the 
farmers, threshers, ete, ~ A Rag for next season’s de- 
livery. ‘No previous ex necessary. Write for par- 
ticulars. THE HARV Y ‘OIL CO, Cleveland, O. 








"REGISTERED Shropshires at bargain, entire flock; 13 
ear tam, a beauty; 28 eyes. M, 8S. CAMP, Greene's 
nding, Pa. 


WE PAY $25 a week and expenses to men to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE } MF & co 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 





CHOICE registered, and high- Ee%,d Angers goats for 
sale in lots to suit customer. MOORE, 
Winsted, Ct, 





TWO calves, heifer and bull, from thoroughbred Jersey 
cows, at farmer’s prices. W. C. MINER, Filmore, N Y, 


TWO Ayrshire bulls, ines bred, also bull calf. For 
particulars address A. 'E. HILLMAN, Cuylor, N Y. 


HERMANVILLE .TAMWORTHS — HERMANVILLE 
FARM CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward Island. 


SHORTHORN bull calves, dairy bred, from business 
dams. ROBERT HAZARD, Westerly, R I. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS, choice Longfellow blood. C. 
M. ABBE, 309 Broadway, New York. 


“FOR SAL K—Registered Angora goats. Address BOS- 
WYCK FARM, Ridgefield, Ct. 


~ ENGLISH BERKSHIRES, registered stock. GIF- 
FORD & RIX, E. Bethel, Vt. 


STANDARD DELAINES. W. P. THOMPSON, Jew- 
ette, RK Z 


ys Dutch Belted calves of G. G. GIBBS, Vail, 





























HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Woman general oo ag famiiy of thes: 





rmanent home. references. STAN 
Vi] FRUIT FARM, Mt ‘atoll, N's. 
WANTED—Dairy farm hand—Must be milker. 
Give references and wanted. H. McCLEL- 


LAND, Edenburg, Lawr to, Pa Pa 


Wancejpem man on dairy f. Yo tem- 
porate tobacco; references required.” F. P. BAB. 
OCK, Wester , BI 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DAIRY SCHOOL graduate, Protestant, single, tem- 
perate, wishes position as manager of smail farm,’ herds- 
= or butter maker. Understands care of dairy, test- 

oopereting and butter making. Either creamery or 
farsa. OX 2, Belchertown, Mass, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GASOLINZS ENGINES— Three horse will saw. twe 
cords of wood per hour, Price $100. Other sizes. Catalog 
free. PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct, 


WANTED—Young men to learn tele Ry: Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTE ENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


IF you want to reach farmers,- breeders terers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, nd and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of - Oran Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 6 If you want 
to reach the New England rural le, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’. Exchange department of 


eld, M 
is the eastern edition, as ir ‘udd Farmer of Chi- 
om Ss the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


Sold All His Stock. 


My advertisement in the Farmer’s Ex- 
change department of American Agricul- 
turist (two insertions) entirely disposed of 
| my stock and brought inquiries long after- 

















ward. Thanks to you and your paper. 
Clarence A. Hadden. Port Byron, N Y. 


r hundred. Charges prepaid r hundred, 
F500 per thousand. w D- BROWNING, i 2 _; . 
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vent a consideration of the Irish question. 
The house supported the premier in his re- 
quest for the suspension of the Irish leader, 
whereat O’Donnell approached the premier 
and shook his fist in his face. 


A special coinage of silver will soon be 
begun for the Philippines, as authorized 
by the Philippine civil government act. The 
new coins will be of 10, 20 and 50 centavos 
and will be legal tender in the islands to 
the amount of $10. 


Sir Thomas Lipton’s third challenge for 
the America’s cup has reached the New 
York yacht club. His new boat will be 
Shamrock III and the conditions of the 
race will be the same as governed the last 
contest. Lipton asks that the races be 
sailed Ausust 20, 22 and 25, 1903. 


Missruri ts seeking through the courts to 
wrest a territory of 3000 acres from Ne- 
brazka the disputed land now being an 
Ysland tormed by the sudden changing of 
the course of the Missouri river. The land 
in question has always been taxed as a part 
of Nemaha county, Neb. 


Basing ‘ts conclusions upon the lessened 
mortality among victims of diphtheria, the 
Massachusetts board of health estimates 
that during the past seven years 11000 
lives have been saved by the use of anti- 
toxin. 


The Latest Markets. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND=- 
4RD GRADES, COMPARED WiTH ONE YEAR AGO, 


Wheat 





Corn { Oats 


1902 | yl | 1902 } 190% 


60 55Y,) Slig) 34 
cont 6144 344] 301) 
T3iq| 66 | « 43% 
46 | 59 | .32%,) 37 
Br, | Bans 9a) 
inneapoiis.... a) DOM a) ao 
een 134) 684 Se = _ 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U 6 AND CANADA. 
Last week Prevs wk Oneyrago 
Wheat, bu.....26,111,000 25,624,%00 35,208,000 
Corn, bu..... ... 2,541,000 3,075,0°0 13,414,000 
8,336,000 8,344,000 7,769,000 

At Chicago. wheat traders have shown 
more friendliness toward the market, and 
under some good buying, partly for ac- 
count of shorts, prices ruled firm, and at 
times 1@2c higher. Late last week Dec 
moved above a 72c level, with May clicse to 
74c p bu, and the contract grade for imme- 
date delivery 70@7ic. The increased sup~ 
port to the market emanated from two 
sources. One, a feeling that, in spite of a 
liberal crop, the market had been unduly 
depressed, the other, the excellent demand 
on foreign account. 

Operators who have been bearishly in- 
clined bought with considerable freedom 
to protect outstanding contracts, and some 
strength was accorded the market through 
better support in the winter wheat sections 
and also at theseaboard. Daily clearances of 
wheat and flour from Atlantic seaboard were 
liberal and encouraging. The Sept exports 
from the U S were 25.597.000 bus, the larg- 
est for a given period in more than one 
year, and compared with strong 17,000,000 
bus in 1900; also 1899. The exports of wheat 
and fiour from U S and Canadian ports dur- 
ing the early part of Oct, according to 
Bradstreet’s, have been something like 
6,000,000 bus weekly. According to 
the Cincinnati Price Current, total 
receipts of winter and spring wheat 
at primary markets from July 1 to Oct 14 
were 98,411,000 bus, against 102,894,000 bus 
a year ago, and 90,285,000 bus two years ago. 








Cash or spot 














The corn market has shown surprising — 


strength, prices last week moving up 475c 
p bu. before the advance was checked, Dec 
getting above 53c, May around 44%c, No 2 
mixed, vld corn, for immediate or Oct de- 
livery, 60@6ic. A part of the strength was 
due to covering by shorts, who evidently 
feared that important interests were en- 
deavoring to secure control, something 
quite difficult this far ahead of delivery 
day. A contributing factor was the com- 
parative meagerness of offerings in the 
eountry, and the improved demand on lo- 
cal and shipping account. Outside mar- 
kets showed firmness, cables steady to a 
shade higher, exports not important. Op- 


erators found it difficult to maintain out- 
side prices. A good demand noted for car 
lots, with sales of No 3 and No 3 yellow 
by sampie at 60@62c p bu. 

The oats market was unsettled within 
a comparatively narrow range; part of 
the time a shade lower, yet by no means 
weak, as the cash demand was good. No 
3 mixed sold by sample at_28@29c p bu, No 
3 white 31@33c. Futures fairly active, with 
Dec selling around 31@32c p bu, May 31% 
@32\e. 

Barley offerings moderate, but demand 
not very urgent and prices steadier after 
a .~cent decline of 1@2c. Prices covered a 
range of 38@40c p bu for poor and stained, 
to 55@60c for choice to fancy malting 
grades, 

Timothy seed showed some firmness un- 
der meager offerings and a little better 
demand. Prime quotable at $4@4.10 p 100 
lbs. Clover quotably steady around llc p 
Ib for contract prime. 

At New York, grain market has shown 
some improvement, prices stronger. No 2 
red winter wheat sold around 7%c p bu, 
corn 69l%c, oats 34%c, state, Pa and N J 
rye 538@544¢c. Flour quiet. Fancy spring 
patents $4.15@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.80@3.90, 
spring straights 3.75@3.80, do winter 340@ 
3.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sodld in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, supply continues only 
moderate and prices well sustained. Choice 
marrow $3 p bu, medium 2.35@2.50, pea 2.35 
@2.50, red kidney 2.95@3.10, white kidney 
2.20@2.70, black turtle soup 2@2.10, Cal lima 


2.90@3. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, in limited supply and gen- 
erally firm. Choice to fancy evap’d apples 
74% @8%c p Ib, common to prime 5@7\%c, 
sun-dried 4@6c, chops 2.50@2.75 y 100 lbs, 
eores and skins 1.75@1.90, evap’d rasp- 
berries 22@22%ec, huckleberries 17@18c, 
blackberries 8%c, cherries 20@22c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, market declined slightly 
last week, but recovered again and ruled 
firm. State, Pa and Jersey, at mark 24@ 
26c p doz, selected western 21@23c, do south- 
ern 19@21ic, fresh gathered dirties 16@18%4c, 
checks 15@l7c, refrig’r 18@2lce, western 
fresh loss off 23@24c. 

At Boston, trade_slack, prices generally 
unchanged. Nearby fancy at mark 28@30c 
p doz, eastern 19@24c, Vt and N H 23@24c, 
western 214%@23c, refrig’r 18%@2I1c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice pears steady, Bart- 
lett $2@4.50 p bbl, seckel 3.50@5.50, keifer 
1.50@1L75, quinces fairly active at 3@4, 
Mich peaches 1.25@1.65 p bu, nearby 59@75c 
p bskt, Del grapes 75c@1.50 p case, Con- 
cord 50@65c, Niagara 75c@1i.25, fancy Cape 
Cod cranberries 7@7.25 p bbl, Early Black 


6.75. 
Hay and Straw. 

An association called the Dominion hay 
trade association has recently been formed 
at Montreal to protect the interests of the 
hay producers of Canada. In the province 
of Quebec and eastern Ontario, farmers are 
largely dependent on hay as their money 
crop. Last year they exported some 400,- 
009 tons. 

At New York, best offerings continue 
firm, lower grades dull. Prime timothy $1 
p 100 Ibs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@85c, No 3 
60@70c, clover mixed 65@75c, no grade 50@ 
55c, salt 45@50c, long rye straw 70@77\4c, 
do short 50@55c. 

At Boston, best offerings firm, other stock 
continues dull. No 1 timothy $17@17.50 p 
ton, No 2 14@16, No 3 12@14, choice fine 12@ 
13, clover mixed 12@13, damaged and poor 
10@12, swale 9@10, prime new ryé straw 13@ 
14, do tangled 11, oat 8 50@9.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market generally fairly 
active. Live spring chickens 10%@lic p Ib, 
fowls 11%@12c, roosters 7%@8c, turkeys 9 
@9%4c, ducks 50@75c p pair, geese 50c@$1.50, 
pigeons 25c, iced turkeys 11@15c p Ib, Phila 
broilers 14@20c, western chickens 11%@12c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


fowls 13@13%a, spring ducks 16%@l7c, dd 
geese 15@l6c, squabs 1.75@2 50 p doz. 

At Loston, choice fowls steady at 10Gilo 
p Ib 1 w, roosters 7@8c, chickens 10@10%c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed turkeys 
12@20c, fowls 12@15c, chickens 14@18c, broil- 
ers 15@16c, green ducks 15@1é6c, pigeons f<c 
@1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50. western iced tur. 
keys 10@16c p Ib, fowls 12%@13%c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market easier. City bran 
$17@18 p ton, standard middlings 18@18.50, 
do 21@24, spring bran 17@17.50, winter bran 
16@19.50, linseed meal 26.50, dry brewers’ 
grain 15.50, chops 23, screenings 50@80c p 
100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.30@1.35. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage weak at $1.50@2 p 
100, sweet corn 25c@1, brussels sprouts 1@ 
10c p qt, beets 75c@1 p 100 bchs, carrots 1, 
cauliflower 1.25@2 p bbl, cucumbers 2@8, 
egg plant 75c@1, green peppers 75c@1.25, do 
red 1@1.50, parsnips 1.28@1.50, pumpkins 65 
@i7ie, spinach 1.75@2, squash 50c@1, turnips 
75c@1.50, celery 35@45c p doz, lettuce 20@50c, 
lima beans 75c@1.50 p bag, tomatoes 25@7T5ic 


p bx. 
Wool. 


An unusually strong and healthy tone is 
noted in leading wool circles. At Boston, 
the main distributing point, trade has been 
active, total sales somewhat exceeding the 
usual volume of business for a week. Both 
large and small mills are well represented 
among the buyers, and are generally run- 
ning full time. Prices continue decidedly 
firm. Supplies are s°iil to be more even y 
distributed among dealers than usual, and 
are held with confidence. Less speculative 
business is noted, consumers purchasing for 
immediate use, and holders appear willing 
to sell at a fair margin of profit. The firm 
foreign situation also helps to strengthen 
the market. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Sheep 
1902 11901 | 1902 1901 | 1902 1901 
Chicago. >6 85! $7.45] =6 65) °4.00] =3.90 
New Yor 8.25} 6 00| 765] 6.85) 4.25) 3 75 
Buffal 7.60] 625) 7 6.80] 425) 400 
820} 6.35) 7.35! 650| 3.75] 3.75 
700 600 760 680) 4.20] 360 





Cattle Hogs 








re r 
Kansas City..... as 
Pittsburg..... étenes 


At Chicago, the supply of beef cattle has 





been liberal, and prices covered a wide 
range, the market much of the time lean- 
ing toward easiness for everything ex- 
cept strictly choice. to fine. A few 
cars of prime beeves have _ sold at 
$8.25@8.50, but transactions mostly at 8 
aownward to 6.50, with. common light 
weights crossing the scales in large num- 
bers at still lower figures. Trade has lacked 
particular animatien, with buyers inclined 
to take advantage of every temporary in- 
crease in the supply. 

Fancy beef steers, $825@850 Western range cows, $300@4 75 
Gooa toextra, 725g800 Cunners. 225q 375 
Poor to fat:. 4°56 Feeders. selected. 450@ 476 
Good native heifers. 450@525 Stocxers. 45 to 850 ibs. 250@ 405 
Fairto choice cows. 331@iW Caves. 300 1bs up, 2 0 420 
Pear tefancy bulls. 2490595 Calves veai 4 50@T7 50 
Western range steers, 455@650 Milch cow. each. 30 00@ 60 00 

The hog market has shown good recov- 
ery from recent sag, all classes of buyers 
operating, prices averaging a fraction 
higher. The receipts have been running 
behind last year, yet packers continue to 
talk bearishly and seek to secure conces- 
sions at every point. Good to choice mixed 
and heavy packing shipping hogs $7.25@7.60, 
medium droves 6.95@7.45, poor to choice 
light weights 6.75@7.40. 

In the sheep pens liberal daily supplies 
continue the feature, giving buyers the ad- 
vantage, yet there is ready outlet for all 
desirable butcher grades, on both local and 
shipping account. Plain and common ewes 
and thin mixed lots have been in excessive 
supply, and somewhat weaker in tone. Good 
to choice western and native sheep and 
yearlings $3.50@4.10, ewes 3.25@3.75, culls2@3. 
A good many light weight sheep have been 
taken for feeders at 3@3.50. Lambs p’enti- 
ful. Good to choice in only moderate sup- 
ply, and salable at 5.75@6.15, common to 
fair 3.50@4.50. 

At New York, cattle active at shade firm- 
er prices. Common to good native steers 
$4.25@6 p 100 Ibs, fat oxen 4.60@4.80, bulls 
steady at 2.75@3.60. do fancy 5, cows 2.°5@ 
3.65, do tops 4.50. Veal calves slow at slight 
decline. Common to prime veals sold at 5@ 
8.25, tops 8.50, little calves 4, grassers 2.75 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


@3.75, western 3.75, yearlings 3. Sheep tn 
fair demand at steady prices, lambs gener- 
ally firm. Ordinary to choice sheep sold at 
3@4, do lambs 5@5.75. All grades of hogs 
fteady. State sold at 7.25@7.40. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Arrivals of onions at Chicago ind New 
York have been fairly liberal, but qual- 
ity irregular and proportion of desirable 
grades only moderate. A lot. of large, dry 
and sound red and white Dakota stock was 
recently offered and met with a ready sale. 
Spanish onions have been in quite liberal 
_ supply, and have moved well. They are 
more attractive appearing than home 
grown, and command fancy prices. Weather 
conditions have been unfavorable for cur- 
ing much~of the time, and this doubtless 
accounts for the unusually large number of 
wet-and soft stock on the market this sea- 
son. It is better, even to let onions rot in 
the fields, however, than to ship unmer- 
chantable grades, and pay freight and other 
charges on them. Choice, sound stock gen- 
erally steady gat fair prices. 

At New York, choice stock steady, other 
grades continue dull. L Iand N J red $1.75 
p bbl, yellow 2@2.25, Orange Co white 1@ 
2.60, do red and yellow 1.50@2.25, Ct white 
2@4, yellow 2@2.50, red 1.50@1.75, white 
Pickling 4@6. 

At Boston, receipts have been Hberal, and 
quality irregular, prices about steady on 
choice grades. State yellow $2@2.50 p bbl, 
do York state 2.25@2.50, nearby yellow 75@ 
85c p bu, Green mts 70@7ic, N Y round 
white 65@70c, do western 60c, sweets geri- 
erally steady, Va $1.50@2, Jersey 2.25@2.50. 

At Chicago, some fine dry stock has been 
offered and met with fair sales, wet and 
soft stuff dull. Good nearby red and yel- 
low stock sold at 50@55c p bu, white 65@75c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The apple market has been almost fea- 
tureless. Strictly fancy grades firm, those 
suitable for table use being readily disposed 
of, while hard winter varieties have gone 
into coolers. Further particulars will be 
found in the final apple report, on an ear- 
lier page. 

In a recent note from L. T. Yeomans, 
Wayne Co, N Y, presiijent of the N Y fruit 
growers’ assn, to American Agriculturist, 
he says the quantity of apples fit to place 
in cold storage is turning out to be much 
smaller than was generally anticipated, 
and good prices must be received by those 
who barrel clean apples, free from scab. 


In Missouri this year the Ben Davis ap- 
ple has been the money maker. It is very 
large and more highly colored than usual. 
Why should apples have more color during 
a cool, damp season than during @ warm 
dry one? The average price so far for Ben 
Davis apples is $1.25 per barrel. 

At New York, market has shown some 
improvement on the better grades. Fancy 
red table varieties $2@3 p bbl, King 1.509 
2.50, Hubbardson 150@2, Baldwin 1.25@2, 
Jonathan 1:50@3, Greening 1.25@1.50, Twenty 
Ounge 1.25@1.75, Gravenstein 1.25@2, Maid- 
en’s Blush 1.25@2, Pippin 1.50, open head 
stock 50c@1.25, crab apples 3@4. 

At Boston, tone of market easy under 
heavy supplies. Gravenstein $2.50@3 p bbl, 
King 2@2.50, Snow and Wealthy 2@2.50, 
Twenty-ounce 1.50@2, Hubbardston 1.25@ 
1.75, Me Harvey 1.75@2.25, Baldwin 1.50@2, 
Greening 1.50@2. Geneting and Calvert 1.25 
@1.50, Pound Sweet -1.50@2, Pippins 1@1.50, 
common green 1@1.25, fancy red varieties 
50c@1 p bu. 


THE POTA’O. OUTLOOK. 


Receipts of potatoes at Chicago,. New 
York. and other large markets have _ been 
liberal, but well. handled. _Dem.nd bas 
been active on both local and’ outside 
account, and prices have advanced 7@ 
8c p bu at first named point within the 
period of a week. Libera] shipments to 
eastern trade centers are reported, which 
helps to work off the surplus in western 
markets, where prices have been relatively 
lower than in New York, Boston and other 
eastern cities all the season. Weather con- 
ditions in the heavy producing sections of 
the northwest have been favorable for dig- 
ging, and but for the shortage of cars ship- 
ments would undoubtedly be considerably 
more liberal. Dealers complain of too 
many small potatoes in some lots. These 











are thrown out when re-sorted and sold at 
figures that hardly pay the freight. It is 
better to keep this stack on the farm. 

Potatoes rotting badly in many sections. 
Kendall Co, lil— Digging generally com- 
pleted, with variable yields. Tubers are 
smooth and of good quality. Menard Co, 
Ill.—Weather conditions have been more 
favorable for digging, but crop is poor. 
Many fields have rotted badly and on 
others grub worms have done the work. 
Prices are advancing, and shippers are 
buying liberally. Pamsey Co, Minn.—yYield 
good and quality excellent. Pore Co, 
Minn—Crop not as good as early indica- 
tions promised. Ottawa Co, Mich.—Pota- 
toes only a fair crop, yield about 80 bu per 
acre. Branch Co, Mich.—A fine crop. be- 
ing stored away. Ross Co, O.—A big crep 
of potatoes. Lancaster Co, 0:—A big crop. 
Connorsville, Ind.—Crop good. Troy, Il.— 
Potatoes poor quality, and have sold at 40c 
p bu. Independence, Ia. 


The govt crop report gives the average 


condition of potatoes Oct I as 82.5. com- 
pared with 89.1 Iast month, 54.0 Oct, *@1, 77.4 
Oct, °00, and 71.6, the mean of averages for 
the last ten years. 

At New York, in good supply but gener- 
ally well handled. L I in bulk $1.75@2 p bbl, 
state and western 1.75 p 180 Ibs, Jersey in 
bulk 1.50@1.75, do 1.50@1.75 p sack, Maine 
1.75, sweets slow, Jersey 2@2.50 p bbl, ssuth- 
ern yellow 1.25@1.50. 

At Boston, arrivals have been lighter and 
market firm and higher. Aroostook He- 
brons 70 p b, Green Mts 70@7ic, N Y round 
white 65@70ec, do western 60c, sweets gener- 
ally steady, Va $1.50@2, Jersey 2.25@72.50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 21@ 
23c p doz, live fowls 11%@i2c p Ib, chickens 
1%@13c, ducks 10@lic, turkeys 10@12c. 
Potatoes in lighter supply and firm at 60@ 
65c p bu, tomatoes 70@86c, onions 75@85c, 
celery 25@40e p doz, sweet corn 8@l4c, cab- 
bage 5@7 p ton, sweet potatoes 76c@1.5@ p 
bbl. Apples 1@2 p bbl, Bartlett pear@3@ 
5, quinces 2.50@4. Coneord grapes 8@9c .p 
5 Ib Dskt, Del 12@15c. Live steers 6.75@ 
6.25 p 100 Ibs, choice 4.75@5.50, cows 1.50@ 
4, bulls 2.75@3.75, western hogs 7.65@7.70, 
others 7@7.40, sheep 1.50@3.75, larmbs 4@5.75. 
Wheat 74c p bu, corn5b4c, oats 32%@33c, 
timothy hay 15@17.50 p ton, clover mixed 
14@16, bran 16.50@19, middlings 19. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Tittsburg, eggs 
21%@22c, p doz, live fowls 12@12%c p Ib, 
ehickens 12%@i3c, ducks 10@i2c, turkeys 
10@12c. Corn 68@69c p bu, oats 37@37%4c, 
timothy hay 14.50@16 p ton, clover 12@13, 
middlings 16.50@21.56, bran 16@17.25. 
Peaches 1@1.50 p bu, grapes 13@15c p bskt, 
pears 3.50@5 p bbl, apples 2@3, quinees 
3.50@4. Fancy potatoes 55@60c p bu, prime 
45@50c, yellow onions 80@%5c, white 1@1.10, 
cabbage 2.25@2.75 p 100, ege plant 1.75@2 p 
bu, beets 1.75@2 p bbl, cucumbers 2@2.50 
A ey celery 25@30c p doz, sweet corn 12 

be. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The arrivals of fresh-made butter at lead- 
ng trade centers have shown 2 slight de- 
crease. Quality of receipts has also not 
been as fine as of late, thus reducing the 
supply of extra creamery grades. Demand 
has generally slightly exeeeded the supply 
of: fresh stock, and cold storage goods have 
been moved freely. Prices have advanced 
ic p 1b within. a week, and are now on a 
besis where cooler grades sell at a fair 
profit. Dealers act conservatively, but 
generally consider the situation healthy, 
and tendency ‘of prices upward, fancy lines 
slightly exceeding top quotations. Specula- 
tors stocked up liberally with June butter, 
thinking prices.would advance sharply 
when the oleo law went into effect. Pres- 
ent prices are none too high, considering 
the poor pasturage now available in most 
sections, the high grain and feed prices, 
and the firm tone of nearly all food prod- 
ucts. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Bosfn Chicago 
1902 .....,24 @24%c 23%4@2 cc BB @2314e 
WOR. diss i 21344@22 c. 2146@22 c« 21 @2itee 
1900 ......22 @22%c 22 @22%c 21 @2i%e 


New York State—At Albany, emy tubs 
23@24c p bb, prints 24@25c, dairy 21@23c.— 
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At Syracuse, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 24@ 
zac, dairy 20@22c.—At Rochester, choice El 
gin 24@26c, state cmy 23@24c.—At Buffalo, 
prints 24@25c, tubs 24@24%c, dairy 22c. 

At New York, receipts have decreas2d 
slightly, and prices higher. Extra cmy 
244¢c p Ib, firsts 23@24c, fancy state dairy 
23@2316c, firsts 21@22%4c, Western imt cmy 
18@1914c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 2644@27c p lb, tubs 25%@26c, dairy 
18@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra firm at 
2614e p Ib, firsts 2314@24%4c, dairy 154%4c.—At 
Columbus, emy tubs 22c, prints 23c, dairy 16 
@i8e.—At Cleveland, cmy extra 24144@25c, 
firsts 23@2344c, dairy 15@22c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm and 
higher. Extra separator emy 25@26c p Ib, 
firsts 23@24c, extra gathered cmy 22@23c, 
firsts 21@22c, imt emy 18@20c, ladle 16@19c. 

At Boston, under only moderate receipts 
and strong outside advices, market rules 
strong at the advance. Vt and N H cmv 
extra 24c p Ib, Eastern 23c, N Y 2314@24e, 
Western 23%2@24c, firsts 22@23c, Vt dairy 
extra 21@22c, N Y 20@2Ic, firsts 18@i9-<, 
western/Vt cmy 18@19e, ladle 17%@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

j There is nothing especially new to note 
im the cheese situation.- Receipts at lead- 
ing markets have been only moderate and 
firmly held. Primary advices continue 
strong, and prices have advanced some- 
what in seme instances. Consumptive de- 
mand continues fairly active, especially 
through the south and west. Dealers buy 
eautiously at the high prices, but the output 
of factories has been lighter than usual, ow- 
ing, it is claimed, to the shutting down of 
several factories. Butter has been compara- 
tively high this season, and in some cases 
plants have been changed from cheese to 
butter making. Export business practically 
at a standstill. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 12 
@i2%c p lb, flats 11%@12c.—At Syracuse, 
eheddars 12@13c.—At Rochester, twins 12@ 
18ce.—At Buffalo, fancy 12%c, fair to good 
11@11%c. ‘ 

At Ogdensburg, no meeting of the board 
of trade was held last Saturday, owing to 
light output at factories. 

At New York, firm, but not especially 
active. Fancy small sizes 12%c p Ib, do 
large 12c, choice small! 12\c, do large 11%c, 
light skims 9%@10%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 
13@13%c p Ib, do state 12% @13c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, prices steady. N Y 
daisies 134%c p Ib, flats 13c. cheddars 12%c, 
state flats 12c, long horns 134¢c.—At Colum- 
bus, N Y cheddars 13c, state fints 12%4c.—At 
Senne, choice N Y 12%@13c, state 10% 

@12¢c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice ched- 

whe firm at 124%@12%c p Ib, flats 122%@ 
e. 

At Boston, prices well sustained. Extra 
N Y twins 124%@12%c p Ib, firsts 104%@11i%c, 
extra Vt twins 12%c, firsts 104%@l1l%c, sage 
12%@13c, Ohio flats 10%@11%c. 


DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
end for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co... 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


APPLES 


Exported to leading apple anctioneers in Europe, 
a _— ce roe solicited. is . 
ormation ress C, WRENCE, 92 te 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


"TO KEEP , or ent 
wir CIDER te 
PRESERVING POWDER 


Does net impatr the t 3 
ito Pr taste or flaver. Thoroughly 


ane to the 
SEND 35e, fur a sample. forwarded Frees sum 
for #@callons. One paund,-ufficient fore oe glee 
receiver te pay charger, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. 
Price tower in la: quan - 5 

WM. ZINSSER & Co... 197 William Bt., New York 
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What Patrons Are Thinking About. 
PAST STATE SECRETARY GOFF, NEW YORK. 
The granges of the state have been giv- 

ing questions of public concern more at- 
tention during the past year than ever 
before. Assessment and taxation, as in all 
the past years of the grange, have had full 
discussions, and the question ‘‘What makes 
our taxes so high?’ has found various an- 
sewers. It has been clear in the minds of 
many that the corporation and imheritance 
tax had greatly reduced the state tax, and 
though various state expenses have been 
increased, yet not to the extent that they 
have been lessened by the corporation and 
inheritance tax. Therefore the attention 
of the investigators of this question have 
been turned to the @xpenses of the town 
and county, which are cpllected with the 
state tax, and have found almost without 
an exception that these expenses have 
been growing larger and larger each year, 

Efforts are now generally making by our 
best men in the grange towards reducing 
the local taxes and towards getting better 
service at less expense. The vexed ques- 
tion of placing on the assessment rolls the 
immense amount of personal property 
which now escapes, in a great degree, pay- 
ing any taxes; has continued to be one of 
the problems on .wwhich many figures and 
arguments have been made, and the solu- 
tion not nearly reached, nor the conclus- 
ions by any means unanimous. 

Our membership generally believe there 
is great injustice being done in ‘widows 
and orphans’ estates paying taxes in full 
while the great tulk of personal property 
pays nothing. Some have abandoned all 
hope of reaching with any fairness this 
property and favor exempting all mort- 
gages, notes, etc. While these questions 
may not be settled very soon satisfactorily, 
yet the investigations ang discussions on 
them in our granges will finally be of great 
value in helping to understand them and 
arrive at correct conclusions. 

When ‘free rural mail delivery” was 
first advocated in the granges of the state 
there were those among the members who 
did not believe the scheme gracticable and 
opposed it, but at present there are very 
few to raise a single objectidém unless, per- 
haps, it may be # few village postmasters 
or country ‘merchants, who fear injury to 
their business. It is an acknowledged 
grange measure, and is making most won- 
derful progress. When the automobiles 
are brought into service on these routes it 
1s_anticipated that the cost of maintenance 
will be considerably lessened and the ser- 
vice greatly improved. 

Ow .membership realize more and more 
that the time has come, and we can not 
escape our responsibilities, when se are to 
exert a powerful influence in the great 
economic questions of tne day. It is not 
enough that we meet in social, pleasant 
gatherings, exchangimg fraternal greetings 
and talking of the great needs of the farm- 
ers: the wrongs they suffer through op- 
pressive legislation: through the unfair 
reward for their labor; through the meth- 
ods that wrest from them the larger share 
of their harvests by combinations of capi- 
tal and unprincipled and unrighteous deal- 
ings. 

We realize more and more that we must 
cling together for mutual aid and support. 
We must stand together Solidly on these 
questions, so impartant to the interests of 
the farmer and agriculture. We must cul- 
{ivate and broaden our understanding of 
cur rehts, our privileges and duties and 
become men of affairs as well. as men of 
acres, flocks and herds. 


Grange Notes. 


Granges have been organized and reor- 
ganized from October 1, 1901 to October 1, 
1902 as follows: Cal 5, Col 1, Del 3, Ill 2, 
Ind 11, Ia 2, Kan 8, Ky 6, Me 34, Md 8, 
Mass 4, Mich 104, Minn 4, Mo1, NH6, N J 
3, N Y 23, O 30, Ore 23, Pa 21, S C 5, Tex 
3, Vt 7, Wash 10, W Va 17, Wis 1; total 342. 
Granges organized and reorganized same 
time one wear ago 256.—[Natl Secty John 
Trimble. 

The National Grange Quarterly Bulletin, 
for the fourth quarter, suggests as @ tqpic 
for discussion during the final quarter, 
Grange Education. During October, What 
grange exercises are most productive of 
mental development among the members, 
has been quite generally discussed. Next 
month, To what extent is the grange fitting 
its members to hold office, and why? is sug- 
gested. For December, What systematic 


efforts can be made in this grange the com- 
ing year that will increase its efficiency in 
educational work?, 

At this season, why should not each 
grange appoint a committee to make ar- 
rangements to carry out practical co-opera- 
tion in buying and selling? A few granges 
are doing this. Why not all? 

A Pennsylvania subscriber wants to 
know hew to organize a grange. Granges 
can only be organized by officers of the 
state grange or deputies appoinfed by the 
state grange master. Our subscriber should 
write to W. F. Hiil, master Pennsylvania 
State grange, Westford, Pa. 

‘Rhe Priests of Demeter will confer the 
seventh degree or degree of Ceres, upon all 
applicants who are eligible, November 14, 
at 2.30 and 7.30 p m, during the sessions of 
the National grange at Lansing, Mich. 
Members who have received the degree of 
Flora, the sixth degree, are entitled to the 
highest degree of the order, the degree of 
Ceres, upon payment of $1 accampanied by 
a certificate properly filled out and approved 
by the master of the state grange in whose 
jurisdiction the applicant resides. 


NEW YORK. 


Columbia county Pomona met with Aus- 
terlitz, October 14. The grange reaffirmed 
its unalterable opposition of the enlarge- 
ment of state canals at state expense. Dep- 
uty A. E. Hall of Duchess county delivered 
a most inspiring address on grange mem- 
bership. He stoutly contended. that farm- 
ers should co-qperate and work together 
and meet organization with organization. 
They must stand together in their work and 
meet organized opposition with organiza- 
tion. Several candidates were elected to 
membership. 

Watertown celebrated Pomona and Ceres 
day, October 11.. This grange each year 
makes @ specialty of having this one of the 
finest exhibitions and meetings of the year. 
The program of readings, recitations and 
music is made appropriate to the occasion. 

Saratoga Pomona met with Burnt Hills, 
October 11. This grange will hold harvest 
home day, November 22. Pomona day will 
b@ observed at Milton grange hall, No- 
vember 18. 

Silas Wright of Canton eonferred degrees 
on three candidates and received two ap- 
plications for membership at its last meet- 
ing. The question, What do you consider 
the greatest labor saving utensil, was thor- 
oughly discuss®d by the housekeepers pres- 
ent. 

Petsdam enjoyed an interesting address 
by Past State Lecturer Mrs S. N. Judd. 

Oswego county has 32 granges, a new one 
having been organized recently. The coun- 
ty Pomona recently conferred the degree 
ot Pomona on 43 candidats. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington county Pomona will meet with 
Medford, October 28. Papers will be read 
on What influence is exerted by the rightly- 
conducted farm home upon the character 
and success in life of boys and girls reared 
in these homes? Which is moré profitable, 
raising poultry for market or for egg pro- 
duction? How are farmers’ interests af- 
fécted by food adulterations? 

KENTUCKY. 


The 22d annual session of the Kentucky 
state grange is being held this week °at 
Union, Boone Co. A large concourse of pa- 
trons have been in attendance. The grange 
in the state has grown both in the number 
of granges and membership very largely 
the past year. 

State Master F. P. Wolcott started 
grange work recently in Robertson county, 
firing farmers to get together and reorc- 
ganize dormant granges in their settion. 











STEEL ROOFING 
FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictly new, rfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ueiling you can use. 
No experience necessary -to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or ,hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 

livered free of all charges to all ts 

the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River. 


AT $2.26 PER SQUARE 


to other its on appl! A square means 10 
square feet. Weite for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicege 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 





% Per Annum 


On Sums of $50.00 Upward 





f w* have nothing to interest 
¢ ‘ speculative | agp nem we 
Deposits andj ©" 5 per cent. for conservative 
ite depositors, and furnish eve: 
withdrawals} safe known. Our inves 
ments are ih gilt-edged real es- 
it your tate securities.. Capital paid in, 
. $1,000,000; Assets, $1,600,000; Sur- 
pleasure ; pls, 185,000. Regularly inspect. 
ed by and under absolute super- 
interest paid vision of the State Banking Dept.. 
r every Endo and recommended by 
many prominent clergymen,pro- 
day fessional and business men. 
invested. Write for detailed 
information. 











INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1138 Broadway, New York 


FOR SALE 


Delaware fruit andgrain farm. Having other business 
arrangements, will sell cheap the farm where I now re- 
side, f mile of ong! Station on Queen Anne’s Rail- 
road. 192 acres,about 110 in good state of cultivation, 
balance woodland. 4500 peach trees, large size and healthy, 
of best varieties. Peaches on these trees have netted me 
the past three years, $4600 cash. About 100 pear and opene 
trees. Also produces grain well. Two-story dwelling, 
eight rooms and kitchen, large barn, large wagon and car- 
riage house and other necessary buildings, allin good or- 
der, also new two-story four-room tenant house and small 
stable and carriage house, This ceuld be made two 
farms of conveniently. Clear of incumbrance, title good, 
will sell for $4000—$1500 cash, $1 in two years, bal- 
ance in five years, or I will rent the farm to good tenant, 
JAMES F. HOBSON, Oakley, Del. 


STANDARD 


FARM BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Fruit, Harvesting, Storing, Marketing. 


By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to tM picking 
storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. The princi 

subjects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, sort- 
ing and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, canning, 
statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, comme 
sion dealers and dealing cold storage, etc, etc. No pro- 
gressive fruit grower can afford to . without this most 
valuable book. Illustrated, 5x7 inches. Cloth, 

















232 pages. 


, Price $1. 


Fumigation [ethods. 


By Willis G. Johnson. A timely, up-to-date book on 
the practical application of the new methods for de- 
stroying insects with hydrocyanic acid gas and cari 
bisulphid, the most powerful insecticides ever discovered. 
It is an indispensable book for farmers, fruit growers, 
nurserymen, gardeners, florists, millers, grain dealers, 
transportation companies, college and experiment station 
workers, etc. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 3 pages. Cloth, 
Price 


American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making. 


By George Husmann of California. New and enlarged 
edition. With contributions from well-known grape ° 
ers, giving wide range of experience. The author of this 
book is a recognized authority on the subject. Ff istrated, 
5x7 inches. 270 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Cider Maker’s Handbook. 


By J. M. ‘trowbridge. “Contents: The properties of cider 
apple juice; apples, varieties and tests; apparatus for 
making cider; strainin 
teurization ; old method of cider making. It is a com 
guide for the cider maker on a large or small scale. 
trated. 5x7 inches. 120 pages. Cloth. Price $1 


Home Pork [aking. 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. By A. 
W. Fulton. A complete guide for the farmer, the coun- 
try butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains 
to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pork 
product—from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining 
room. Fully illustrated. 5x7 inches. 124 pages. Cloth, 
Price 50 cents. 


Hunter and Trapper. 


By Halsey Thrasher, an old and experienced sportsman, 
The best modes of hunting and trapping are fully ex- 
plained and foxes, deer, bears, etc, fall into his traps 
readily 7 following his directions. Illustrated. 5x? 
inches. 92 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 
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Since then three granges have been reor- 
ganized... Kentontown have rented. their 
old grange hall, built about 20 years ago, 
brought out their old entire outfit for 
grange work including regalia, manuels, 
seal, etc. This grange now has nearly 10¢ 
members. Its master is D. T. Vabhook and 
includes some of the most infivential farm- 
ers in the country. 


Tobacco Crop a and Market. 


A New Tobacco Sizi Sizing Machine. 


A tobacco sizing machine has been in- 
vented by a man in Hampden county, 
Massachusetts, which is expected to revo- 
lutionize the work of sizing tobacco. This 
work has always been done by hand, but 
with the machine now in operation, it will 
do the work of six men, 

The work of the machine is said to be 
absolutely accurate and no injury whatever 
is done the leaves. In the old style of 
hand assorting, assorters often become 
careless, do the work poorly and frequently 
tear the leaves. 

The new machine is ten feet long, three 
feet wide and five feet high, arranged for 
eight sizes running in length from 10 to 
36 inches. The leaves are fed from a table, 
the stem of the leaf being placed against 
one end of the table and crosswise. 

The leaf is caught by tapes that run over 
rollers and carried along to a point where 
the longest leaf is separated from the oth- 
ers by being caught on the tapes running 
farthest from the center of the machine, 
earried up over sets of rollers and depos- 
ited in the box designed for it. 

The next size of leaf does not reach the 
outer tape, and passes on till it strikes the 
point where it fits the tape that will turn 
it upward toward the proper receiving box, 
and thus each leaf passes on till it reaches 
the box designed for leaves of its partic- 
ular length. 

So nicely are the several parts of the 
machine constructed, and so well adjusted, 
that it handles the most delicate shade- 
— leaves without the slightest injury 
to them. There is no possibility of a leaf 
getting into the wrong box, and after a lit- 
tle experience the operator can feed the 
machine very rapidly. It is estimated that 
after learning the work, a boy or girl can 
operate the machine and accomplish the 
results of six men employed in the usual 
process. 


Buyers Competing for Maryland Leaf. 


S. COX, JR, CHARLES COUNTY, MD. 











The tobacco crop is pretty generally se- 
cured. Until within the past two weeks, 
conditions for housing and curing were fa- 
vorable, then a period of successive rains 
and fogs injured much that had begun to 
cure beautifully. As to quantity, I consider 
the growing crop of 1902 fully up to the aver- 
age. With good weather conditions from now 
on, I do not think the injury thus far sus- 
tained will greatly cause the crop to fall 
below an average crop, while very favorable 
eonditions will give us a good crop to mar- 
ket in 1903. 

Thanks to the French government for not 
issuing, as was the custom, what is known 
to us as the French contract, of which I 
have heretofore called your attention, the 
market for Maryland tobacce this year has 
been better than for a number of years past. 
Every buyer on the Baltimore market has 
been a competitor, a thing that has not 
oceurred for many years past, confirming 
what I have heretofore said in regard to 
the combination among the buyers, which 
has operated against the best interests of 
planters. If we could only get the planters 
to unite in demanding the sale and aboli- 
tion of the state tobacco warehouse sys- 
tem, whereby they are compelled to pay 
tribute to political. hacks, and thereby en- 
able us to have an open market for our to- 





BUSINESS NOTICE . 


A Romance of the Rail. A bright and 
amusing little story told in a way that 
will interest everyone who believes the 
course of true love can sometimes run 
smooth; handsomely illustrated in colors 
and beautifully bound. The booklet will be 
sent free to anyone who will mail 2c in 
stamps to cover the cost of postage. Ad- 
dress T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 





LEAF ‘FFOBACCO 


bacece, we would be on the road to much 
greater future prospects for this great sta- 
ple crop of southern Maryland. 





Tobacco Notes. 


Seven of the large tobacco warehouses 
at Louisville, outside of the combination, 
have been approached, regarding entering 
the combine. These seven houses handle 
about 35,000 hhds of leaf in a year. These 
proceedings closely follow the recent set- 
tlement of the tobacco fight in Great 
Britain. 

The average condition of the tobacco crop 
to Oct 1, as estimated by the statistician of 
the U S department of agriculture in the 
October Crop Reporter, is as follows: N H 
97%, Vt 95, Mass 95, Conn 94, N Y 83, Pa 90, 
Md 80, Va 89, N C 88, S C 93, Ga 79, Fla 72, 
Ala 65, Miss 72, La 69, Tex 75, Ark 90, Tenn 
78, W Va, 92, Ky 78, O 90, Ind 92, Ill 88, Mo 
94 and Wis 91. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buying continues in Lan- 
caster county. But little old leaf is now 
held by growers and a lively interest pre- 
vails among packers concerning this year’s 
crop. sles average about 8 and 2 cents. 
Many growers do not care to sell now, 
believing priees will advance several cents 
if a good cure is obtained—There has been 
steady buying of this year’s crop in Lan- 
caster county. Up to about the first of the 
month since then, on account of the unfa- 
vorable weather, buyers have been more 
cautious, and while they have been closely 
{nspecting crops, have not bought as 
heavily. 

NoRTH CAROLINA—Acreage of tobacco 
this year in Randolph county about 80% 
of last year. The condition of crop at time 
of harvest was not so good as last year, 
having been injured by fleabug. Hail in 
some sections was very destructive. At 
one farm house and yard 500 English spar- 
rows, by actual count, were killed by hail. 
Tobacco of course was completely ruined. 
Dry weather in latter part of July and 
early August also cut crop short somewhat. 
The crop is all cured which is fairly good 
on early cutting; late cut cure bad. Mar- 
keting is going on at a great rush at fairly 
good prices. Common grades average about 
ten cents per pound. Prices are generally 
better than a year ago. The crop in Wayne 
county is better than usual. It is all cured 
and mostly all sold. Nothing would do 
growers so much good as to know they 
could have as good prices another year. 
During August and September, 2,780,611 
pounds of tobacco sold for $283,370 in the 
Goldsboro market. This was sold at ar av- 
erage of 10% cents per pound. 


Death of Jacob R. Dodge. 


Hon Jacob R. Dodge, formerly statis- 
tician of the United States department of 
agriculture, died suddenly at Woburn, 
Mass, September 29. Mr Dodge had been in 
failing health for some years, but despite 








his 80 years maintained his marked mental* 


vigor to the end. Mr Dodge entered the de- 
partment of agriculture in 1862, and was 
the statistician for 30 years, during which 
time he contributed more liberally to the 
official agricultural literature of the coun- 
try than any other official. He originated 
the admirable system of crop reporting 
now used in every country where effort is 
made to present current data of crop con- 
ditions. He was a strong and fluent writer 
on all subjects connected with the agricul- 
tural development and resources of_ this 
country and his writings on such subjects 
are accepted as standard authority. Dur- 
ing the past ten years Mr Dodge has been 
in private life, but found time to contrib- 
ute liberally to the agricultural press, and 
magazines, as well as prepare some special 
reports on economic topies for publication 
by the department of agriculture. 
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Books Which Every Breeder 
And Fete Shoat Have 
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Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This p peek is the 
and comprehensive work ublished 
of which it treats. It is ‘te Erst book 
tematized the subject of animal breeding. The leading 
laws which govern this most intricate question the autnor 
has boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. The 
chapters which he has 


© most somplete 
l on the subject 
3 





written on the more involved 
features of the subject, as sex and -the relative influence 
of parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference to these 
uestions. g origimality in the treatment of 
e nv ol is ap less ——- than the superb wie 


and r sequence from tne beginning to 
the end of of the book. The be x is intended to meet the 
gy all in the breeding and rear- 


persons interested in t 
stock. Illustrated. 5x7 
Price $1.50, 


of live 
Cloth. 


The Study of Breeds 


inches. 405 pages, 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, charac- 
teristics, adaptability, uses, and standagie of excellence ot 
all pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in Amer- 
= p he a hn book ‘in ome. and the author- 
ity — trat 
371 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50 i 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and use 
them. Indian cern, sorghum, clover leguminous lants, 
rome a the pbrassica, genus, the cereals, millet, fi eid poate pects, 
ete. ntensely practieal an reliable. lh 
inches. 27 pages. Cloth. Price $1. mtrated, - 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of all 
kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they are 
adapted, their plan_in the rotation, etc. Not a line is 
repeated from the Forage Crops book. Best methods of 
building the silo, filling it and feed ensilage. 
trated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth. » *— $1.50, 


Swine Husbandry 


By F. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and the 
prevention and treatment of their diseases, is the 
pallest, ane ae fependiom relating to swine breed- 

ng ye offere trate x inches. 311 pages, 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Dairyman’s Manual 


By Henry Stewart. This ractical treatise on 
dairy includes the mew of the farm, the cultiy; io 
of rope, the selection and of cows, mani int 
of milk, making butter pe cheese, and the — 
ment of diseases incident to dairy cows. It em 
full knowledge of improves methods and all the teat 
and most valuable in dairy lore. it is thoroughly prac- 
tical and reliable, and the we comprehensive work on 
the subject upon which peer. TMlustrated, 5x7 
inches. 475 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50 


Feeds and Feeding 


Be W. A. Joones- This henthesk, for students and 
stockmen constitutes a compendium of practical an - 
ful knowledge on Plant Growth and Xnimai N a ion, 
Feeding Stuffs, Feedmg Animals — detail per- 
telning to this important subject. it ay ‘thorough accu- 
rate and reliable, and is the most valuable contribution 
to live stock literature in many 
best information is clearly 

making the work indispensable t 
stock. 6x9 inches. 658 pages. 


The New Egg Farm 


HH. H. Stoddard. A penatical. reliable morn nm 
producing. egms eggs and poms Ly =on as profitable 
enterprise, either tself dae 
other branches of a. By It tells “all about how to 
feed and "its fabor how to ie and cig ete. | 


brooders, its vices 
x7 inches. atm B Price 


Turkeys and How te Grow Them : 


Edited by Herbert M A treatise on the natural 
history and origin of the 5 of turkeys: the various 
breeds, the best methods to insure me SF the = 
iness of turkey es growing. With 
key growers, & in a = eK. of the (Gited States, anc 


Canada. 
Price $1. 
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rge, Descriptive aT ebated Catalog, 100 pages, 6x4 
50. illustrations, thoroughly and 
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WITCH TIME... 





The kettle sings a cheerful lay: 





Come all ye men and maidens gay— 


Close tight the casement, latch the door, 
Snuff candle wicks and sand the floor! 


The witeh-hags ride abroad to-night 

Jo cast their spells of plague and blight 
On all who do their wrath awake— 

So bring forth posset-ale and cake. 


Tis Ril-Saints’ feast and Hallowmass— 
FR mystic time for lad and lass, 

Wher white and black witeh work a charm, 
The first for good, the last for harm! 


So rise up, sluggard, cease thy scowl, 
Lest at thy back the beldames prowl. 
Pile the logs upon the fire; 

‘Twill help ease thy jealous ire. 


Rnd saucy jade in kirtle red, 
The time draws near to melt the lead. 


Sor hearts of men and maids J ween 
Fre toys for Fate on Hallowe'en! 


oe 


—BeEatTrice E. -RICE. 
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Dealing in Futures. 


GENEVA MARCH. 


The yearly repetition of the mystic rites 
and weird practices handed down from 
pagan times constitutes the chief charm in 
planning a Hallowe’en party; of course the 
one great object is to find out what the 
future holds in store. 

With this object in view, cut a witch out 
of .black paper and paste it in the upper 
left hand corner of the invitation and un- 
der it the words ‘’Tis midnight and I'll tell 
you true,” written in red ink; if one can 
draw, the little witch may be drawn, mak- 
ing the cap very peaked and the cloak very 
long. The body of the invitation may be 
written in the usual way. For my party I 
have provided for 13 couples. 

The rooms are decorated in autumn 
eaves and Jack-o-lanterns made from 
pumpziryg, erookneck squashes, cucumbers 
and oranges, there must be no other lights, 
as semi-darkness is best to try charms. 

As the guests arrive they should be 
served with iced cider from a punch bowl, 
raisins and nuts and before leaving serve 
them with sandwiches, pickles, coffee, 
doughnuts and pie, “the stuff that dreams 
are made of.” 

For the first _test take small squares of 
bristol board, or old visiting cards will do, 
and stick a tiny colored candle to it by 
melting a little wax and pressing the end 
of. the candle while yet hot to the card. 
When it is. cold it will adhere. Have 13 
different colored candles two of a color, the 
couple getting: the same calor will be part- 
ners for the evening. On the cards have 
couplets written foretelling future events, 
such as: 

Who gets the candle colored red 
Will have long life but never wed. 


‘The different forms, the 


If you choose the candle green 
You’ll have the prettiest partner ever seen. 


If you should take the candle colored blue 
’Twill promise a partner fond and true. 


Who chooses the white one for his star 
Will win in love and travel far. 


The yellow candle as of old 
Will work hard but win the gold. 


Who takes the black one for the best 
Will marry wealth and live at rest. 


When all have candles and have read the 
fortunes on them, they must march in a 
circle around a lighted candle each light- 
ing his own candle. When all are around 
or have the candles lighted, then hold them 
at arms’ length and try to blow them out. 
The one who can perform this feat at one 
“blow” will be married within the year. 

Now bring on six saucers, one filled with 
clear water, one with soapsuds, one with 
fiour, one with sand, one with salt and one 
left empty. Blindfold each one in turn and 
lead them one by one to the table where 
the saucers are, letting them dip. their 
hands into one of the dishes. (The left 
hand is used of course).° If the clear water 
is touched, the one blindfolded will marry 
a single person; if the soapy water; one 
who has been married before: the empty 
one proclaims celibacy, the flour,is marry 
riches, the sand poverty and the salt is 
misfortune. The position of the dishes is 


‘changed after each trial. 


For the last test, let each one in turn 
pour a little melted lead through the oval 
hole in a key, preferably a church key, let- 
ting the lead drop into the water, each one 
being. provided with a‘‘tin cup of water. 
e lead takes will 
foretell the future of the experimenter. If 


a letter is formed it will be the first letter 
of the name of the future spouse; a triangle 
telis of an unexpected legacy; a single 
straight line, a journey; a human figure, 
a speedy visitor; a figure with arm ex- 
tended, an offer of marriage; .a crown, 
much honor; a ring, approaching marriage; 
fish. imply good news from across the 
water; oblong figures indicate love quar- 
rels. By the time all have made the test 
it_ will be time to go home. The hostess 
may give each lady present a souvenir of 
the occasion in the shape of a piece of wed- 
ding cake to place under her pillow; it 
may be wrapped in a piece of paper bear- 
ing the following advice: 

“Turn your shoes toward the street, 

Tie your garters on your feet, 

Put your stockings under your head 

And you’ll dream of him you are to wed.” 


——— —e aA 


Hallowe’en Merrymaking. 3 


MARJORIE MAY. 


All-hallow eve is a delightful time to give 
an informal evening party when we older 
children let loose our spirits in a rollicking 
good time. The drawing room or parlor 
where the guests are received should be 
decorted with waving corn stack and tas- 
sels, a few bright pumpkin lanterns giving 
the room the strange weird light it should 
have on such a ghost-like occasion. If the 
drawing room. has a fire place the situa- 
tion is ideal, for a blazing fire on the 
hearth will make a center of attraction, 
and no apples ever taste as good or pop- 
corn seems as tasty as when eaten in the 
glow of a cheerful fire. 

Let the evening begin. with a few merry 
games. ‘Hide and go séek’’ from the attic 
to the cellar is a good one to start with. - 
The traditions of the day make the descent 
of the cellar stairs backwards, the backing 
up to a mirror with a lighted candle and 
then turning about to see the face of one’s 
fate, the swinging over the shoulder of 
apple peelings, and the ducking for apples 
indispensible on such an occasion. 

3efore the supper a popcorn contest will 
be aninnovation that willawakenthe echoes 
of merriment, and the prizes given can be 
some little trifle that does not tax too se- 
verely the purse of the hostess, but gives 
an added pleasure to the fortunate ones of 
her guests. Not more than three persons 
can enter the popping contest at once. A 
certain time limit is given. Each person 
has three ears of corn given him, and after 
preparing the kernels ready to pop, the 
three poppers at a given signal are thrust 
over the fire simultaneously. The person 
having the fewest kernels unpopped at the 
expiration of the game are of course the 
winners. It is a merry game, as can be 
imagined. 

Popcorn strings tied together at their 
ends to make rings can be used to play the 
old game of ring-cross’in a rather novel 
manner. An upright stick can be placed at 
the end of the room. Each person can 
name their ring after the person he desires 
for a partner in the Virginia reel which is 
to precede the supper. One at a time 
throws his popcorn ring. If successful and 
it lands over the stick, the maiden named 
is his for the dance. If unsuccessful he 
will be a “‘wall flower’ during the dance 
and the girl’s name can be chosen by an- 
other if wished. After the dance which is 
gay enough to carry on the merriment of 
the guests supper can be served in the din- 
ing room. 

A New England supper would. be de- 
licious on an occasion like this. The table 
can*be simply set with a red cloth, candle- 
sticks with yellow shades lending a cheer- 
ful light. The guests can help themselves, 
sitting either in the dining room or parlor, 
as they wish. Coffee, sandwiches, brown 
bread, turkey salad, hot custard, ginger- 
bread, apples, doughnuts and candies will 
be enough to satisfy the biggest appetites. 
The very oddity of the occasion demands 
an eccentric menu, and if one cares to add 
the pork and beans and the mince and 
pumpkin pies, the guests will receive the 
surprise with enthusiasm. 

When the supper is over the piano can 
recall the merrymakers to more dancing, 
to the game of “going round Jerusalem”’ 
and other echoes of our childhood, until 
the rounds of the clock bid the gay spirits 
rest. 

What folly does a washerwoman com- 
mit? Putting out tubs to catch soft wa- 
ter ‘when: it rains hard. 














~ Chums. 


JAMES JANES. 





Just two of us, aS you can see, 

For we are chums, and don’t want three. 
Together both to school will go, 

Together play in winter’s snow 

Or summer’s sunshine; so take care 

And do not try our fun to share. 

We'll let you hear us beat our drums, 

But don’t intrude on us t-vo chums. 


My First Cake. 


MAGDALENE, 








One day, about six years ago, as mamma 
was going out, she said I might make 
a cake, for I had been teasing for 
the privilege a long time. She also told 
my younger sister to tell me not to use too 
many eggs, as it was winter and the hens 
were not laying well. After she had gone 
I put on an apron, and then got out the 
cook book to look for a cream cake recipe. 
I found one that I thought would do very 
well, so I mixed the ingredients together 
and put the mixture in tins in the oven. 
Then I made a lovely cream filling and set 
it aside till the cake was ready. -Every few 
minutes I would look in the oven, but the 
cake did not seem to rise or brown at all, 
I made a hot fire, but gave up_in despair, 
as I found the cake had browned but had 
not risen. I put it .together and set it 
away; then with a heavy heart cleared up 
and looked for something easier for a ten- 
year-old to do. When mamma came home 
and saw the cake, she thought at first I had 
forgotten the baking powder, but as I told 
her I had not, she asked how many eggs 
I had used. J confessed that the cake con- 
tained seven, and brought the cook book to 
point out the recipe. Immediately she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Why that ig for cream puffs!” 
Sure enough it was a recipe for cream 
puff, and I had baked it in layers. Since 
then I have made a number of cream cakes, 
and many other kinds, too, but never an- 
other like my first. 


eee 


More About To-Whit-to-Who 





Harold Elworth is right about the ability 
of the Virginia horned owl to see in day- 
light. I wonder if Harold looked at Mr 
Owl’s eyes that time, and noticed how in the 
bright sun the pupils had _ contracted, 
whereas at night they would have expanded 
and expanded until they took in every ray 
of light. 

The Young Folks’ Editor was taught his 
first lesson about owls in a way which he 
never forgot. He was a boy then, with his 
first gun. I am afraid he was a little bit 
inclined to take life uselessly. But he 
learned better, and this was the way of it. 
He was out hunting snipe on a low, boggy 
meadow owned by a gruff old farmer. Sud- 
denly a short-eared owl rose from a bunch 
of tall grass. The youthful sportsman fired 
and killed it. 

Just then a gruff voice commanded, 
“Bring that bird here.’”’ There stood the 
owner of the meadow. ‘‘What did you kill 
that bird for?’ he questioned. The Young 
Folks’ Editor started to say lamely, “Just 
for fun,” but suddenly remembered that 
owls are birds of prey and sometimes steal 
chickens... He made this his excuse. What 
do you think the farmer did? He made 


OUR” YOUNG FOLKS 


' the crestfallen boy take out his knife and 
; open the owl. Then he was made to ex- 





amine the contents of the crop. What he 
found was. the remains of. mice and moles 
chiefly. 

“Young man,” said the farmer, “‘you will 
please pay me 25 cents for that bird. I 
reckon he has done many times. that 
amount of good in ridding my meadow of 
these pests, but I'll let you off at this. Per- 
haps he did pick up an occasional insectiv- 
erous bird, but the harm done in this was 
many times offset by the good done in 
devouring pests.”’ 

A very thoughtful boy went home that 
night and right then and there he became 
a friend of the owls, and learned never to 
take life uselessly. The Young Folks’ Eii- 
tor and the farmer afterward became warm 
friends, and -many.a bit of natural history 
did the old man impart to the younger. 

Now who has got another owl story? A 
lot of you.young folks must know about 
these birds with the big eyes and the silent 
wings. Let’s have some more letters. 


ce 


Jack 


GRACE YTRENE CHAPIN. 





I can just remember the old-fashioned 
corded bedstead that used to be grandma’s, 
with its yellow head- 
board, and two posts 
at the foot. It had no 
Slats or spring, but 
ropes across from 
head to foot, and side 
to side, woven in and 
out. These ropes were 
tightened by a wooden 
jack.» On this founda- 
tion of rope was piled 
a straw-filled tick, 
topped with a plump 
" feather bed. : 
Occasionally, when one was_ serenely 
sleeping in it, it ‘would collapse, and one 
found himself on the floor before he knew 
how he got there. Long after the bed was 
in disuse, the jack that tightened the cords 
was left, and many good times did we 
children have with it. 

One day I determined to make it into a 
doll, so took a large piece of white cotton 
cloth and cut out 
a head, leaving 
shoulder pieces to 
tack to the 
wooden body. Af- 
ter marking the 
face, sewing and 
stuffing the head, 
the whole was 
finished off with 
hair, made from 
a l1oose-twisted 
flaxen rope. Af- 
ter the head was 
nailed on, the 
wooden body was 
wound about 
with cloth to 
give it form, and 
then it was 
dressed in the outgrown garments of my 
little brother. The dress ‘was a little ham- 
burg-trimmed-red plaid gingham and was 
a nice fit. 











—aE 

Bobbie: Ma, didn’t you say I must always 
try to make people happy? 

Mother: Yes, my child. 

Bobbie: Well, I know a little boy I could 
make very happy. if I had a penny to buy 
eandy with. 

Mother: Who is the boy? 

Bobbie: It’s me. 





Smythe: Well, I sha’n’t be bothered by 
that bore Bjackson for a while. 

Browne: How so? 

Smythe: I lent him two dollars yesterday. 














EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 


In order to more eatensieety advertise their school 
the BRITISH-AMERICA SCHOOL OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, fe ow N. ¥., will give every 
reader of American Agriculturist acourse of book- 
keeping free. The only expenre being the cost of the 
Instrnction Papers and Postage. Write to them. 


Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at 

Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
r Bond Building, Washington. D. 0. 

Booklet on patents sént free. 


Patent Your Improvements and e Money Outof Them 
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Joseph Horne Co. 


The New Kic Kid Gloves 
for Women. 


Fine as you care to pay for—no matter 
how high you have set your ideas—the 
world’s most exclusive and finest are here. 
But this week only mention of the popularly 
priced gloves. Just tell us your size—we'll 
back up fit. 


First of special dollar gloves : 


Our first special Glove for $1 is a 2clasp over- 
seam medium weet kid glove, with em- 
broidered back ade specially for us in 
France. All the new Autumn shades, be- 
sides white and black. 

Our special Kid Glove for $1 isa heavy man- 
nish Glove expressly for women’s street 
wear. It is of a fine quality and of a 
beautiful shape.—It is one-clasp, 

The third special glove for $1°is a stra 
seamed mocha with a soft velvet finish. 
It, also, is a one-clasp glove. 

At $1.25 a fine assortment of real kid gloves 
in two-clasp lengths, and all the new Fall 
shades, as well as white and black. Per- 
fect fitting in every respect. 

At $1.50 a pair, our celebrated Duquesne Kid 
Glove—two-clasp, pique sewn. Thisis an 
unequaled street glove. 

Our Penn Avenue Glove is also sold for $1.50. 
It is two-clasp, made from selected French 
skins, and comes in all colors, white and 
black ee 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. | 





CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen RocK Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


$F All Wool Suits $7 Q) 


Se eee Made and Made to Order. We 
Manufacture Our Own Cloth, Cut tt Into 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Ulsters. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00. Men's 
all wool and worsted trousers $3 00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 

uaranteed for one year, Any garment not giving sat- 
isfactory wear may be returned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold diréct to the consumer. Save 
= per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
a4 express, prepaid, to any part of the United States. 
Write for descriptive catalogue and samples. 


Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 
No agents. Write direct to the miils. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, sew seusey: 
PATENTS iinet veterencer- 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C 


= Moving Pictur 


1¢4 and other comaiete te Pub- 
le Exhibit tits for 
> $20.95 to $146.25. 


$5.00 to $100.00 Per 


KS | 
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An Unanswered Question. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


‘Katie-did, Katie-did, Katie, Katie-didn’t”—~ 
Out upon the August air, rapid, bold and 
strident. 
Still and sultry nights are these, 
voices trilling . 

Notes of joy from ev’rywhere, musical and 
thrilling; 

All the world’s a holiday, rain or shining 
weather. 

Tell me, so-called “Katie-did,”’ tell me real- 
ly, whether 

Katie did, or she did not; 
and strident— 

“Katie-did, Katie-did, Katie, Katie-didn’t.”’ 


insect 


fast you speak 


In September soft and warm, call you out 
so sprightly, 

Rivaling the cricket’s chirp, frequently and 
lightly. 

Still the mystic maiden’s name fills the 
dusky gloaming. 

Does she hide from human sight? 
can she be roaming? 

Has she yet her task performed? 
she it with pouting, 

Lurking in some bosky dell while her her- 
ald’s shouting 

In a voice uncanny, wild, loud and raspy, 
strident— 

“Katie-did, Katie-did, Katie, Katie-didn’t!”’ 


Where 
Shirks 


Now October steals along; nights are grow- 
ing bleaker. 

Frosts, on tree and thicket make 
voices weaker. 

Hidden in the dying grass drones the lone- 
some cricket, 

And a well-remembered voice calls from 
tree and thicket. 

Weaker now, that once blithe tone, weaker 
now and trembling, 

Telling still the same old tale with the same 
dissembling; 

Death is on him, yet he croaks, halting, 
slow and strident— 
“Katie-did, K-a-t-i-e - d-i-d, K-a-t-I-e, 

K-a-t-i-e - d-i-d-n’t.”’ 


—— 


How to Make a Screen. 


VERA VICKERY. 


insect 


It has been quite the fad for the past 
two years to make screens from the art 
supplements given with the newspapers and 
magazines, or of Japanese paper panels and 
wall paper. Unless rightly made, they are 
very unsatisfactory affairs. Im the first 
Place, one should have made by a ecarpen- 
ter a frame, either two or three fold, so 
substantial that it will not tip over, and 
furnished with castors so that it can be 
easily moved about. Of course, this frame 
must be stained or varnished. 

Then obtain some strong cotton cloth, 
preferably white denim. Soak this in wa- 
ter, wring as dry as possible, and while 
yet wet tack it smoothly across each panel. 
The object of wetting is that the shrinkage 
will cause it to be smoother when dry. 
Then, using a brush, go over it with glue 
sizing, and allow it to dry. 

Cover the back of the pictures with 
paste, and place them on as desired, 
smoothing each from the center with a 
soft cloth to force out all air. When dry, 
go-over them with the glue sizing, and 
when dry again, varnish with white var- 
nish, and tack furniture gimp around each 
panel edge. 

A useful screen is made by covering one 
panel with cretorne or chintz, instead of 
pictures, putting a narrow gathered pocket 
across the top and a deeper one across the 
bottom. 

Procure from a dry goods store a thin 
board such as dress goods is rolled upon. 
Cover it with cretonne, over-seaming the 
edges together, and attach it to the wood- 
work of the panel by small brass hinges, 
midway between the two pockets. 

To each edge of the front edge attach 
a chain, such as are used for hanging pic- 
tures, and screw a small brass hook at 
the “yp of the panel on each side, onto 
which the chains can be hooked when it is 
desired to use the shelf. Wher not in use 
let it lie fiat against the screen, and the 
chains will drop into the lower pocket. 

Glue sizing can be made by covering 5 
cents’ worth of common glue with cold wa- 
ter and allowing it to soak over night. In 
the morning, place the vessel containing 
it in a larger vessel of water, and boil 
till thoroughly dissolved and thin. 

For a good paste, allow one “ouncé of 
wheat flour and one-half drachm of. alum, 





HOME ‘WORKERS 


to one-half pint of water. Rub the flour to 
a Smooth paste with a little of the water, 
add the rest, and boil over a moderate fire 
until it looks clear like. starch. 


A Child’s Literary Blank Book 
MARY TAYLOR ROSS, 


The child who has seen nothing but the 
best reading until 12 years of age, will 
have formed a taste which will refuse to 
be satisfied with trashy literature ever 
after. 

A blank book can be commenced at the 
very first. It should not be too small, and 
must have a stout, stiff cover. In it should 
be placed the name of the author of the 
book the little one has been interested in, 
a short, concise sketch of his life, a pic- 
ture cut from any of the magazines, and 
perhaps a picture of his birthplace and 
home; then the book or books read, a space 
being left after the notes on each author 
for other books; or the blank pages being 
numbered, a reference to the number of 
page containing author’s name and sketch 
on each of the later read bocks. 

I always read a book twice, once right 
through, every word. Im not less than a 
month later I reread it, and then select the 
thought which seems to. me most worthy 
of remembrance in the whole book. For 
instance, when I read Vanity Fair the 
first time the scene which seemed to stand 
out in my ‘mind was where Becky Sharp, 
who was then on the continent after her 
husband had left her, met two men whom 
she had entertained as her husband’s 
friends. They nodded familiarly without 
the customary lifting of the hat, when poor 
Becky in her bitterness of spirit said, ““‘He 
wouldn’t have dared do that had he been 
here.” But the second time, the beauty 
and pathos of the. following appealed to 
me: Speaking of the wars on the conti- 
nent preceding the battle of Waterloo, 
Thackeray says ‘And every shot fired in 
those wars, wounded some gentle heart far 
away.” 

Both thoughts with their dates should be 
given, and then a short sketch or review 
of the whole book could be written (from 
memory.) All this should be written on 
exercise paper and then, when the whole 
is satisfactory in regard to spelling, lan- 
guage and punctuation, copied into the 
blank book. 


Gardening in Autumn—How delightful 
it is to work in the beautiful autumn days 
in the garden, gathering- the crops and 
clearing the rubbish. Nature seems to say, 
“T have given you a chance to work in the 
open air if you will.” A garcen is our best 
friend. We gain health and produce by it, 
and many would be poorly off wi.hout it.— 
[c. H. Keihl, Mlinois- 


A Paste which I consider valuable for 
pasting cuttings into a scrapbook, or silk 
or. velvet upon frames, is made with 2 
tablespoons starch and the ‘white of an 
egg. Moisten the starch with a very little 
water, mix with the white of ‘the egg, and 
boil for a minute or two.—[M. A. F. 

Watkyns: Hicks has discharged that of- 
fice boy of his. 

Wylkyns: What for? 

Watkyns: Oh, he sent him out for a dol- 
lar’s worth of cigars the other day, and 
the boy came back with two 50-centers. 


“Pardon me, sir,” began the pedler of 
supplies, ‘but may I ask what is the style 
of your typewriter?” 

“Right up to date,” replied the business 
man, enthusiastically. ‘Elbow sleeves, lace 
insertion, shirt waist, and all that sort of 
thing.” 
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Are You Going Blind? 
Mrs. Anna of Petosky, Mich., 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFER. 


$1.75 sent now as a new subscription to 
the 1903 volume of The Com will 
eatitie you to ail the issues of the tor 
the remaining weeks of 1902 FREE. 


it. will entitle you te the beautiful Double 
Holiday Numbers. ef The Companion for 
pee sgiving, Christmas and New Year's 


ft will entitle you to The Youth’s. Com- 
panion Calendar for 1903—a beautiful sou- 
venir lithographed in twetve colors FREE. 


It will entitle you to the 52 issues of The 
Companion for 1903 —a library of the best 
reading by the most popular writers. 


Send this slip or the name of this publica- 
tion with your remittance. 195 











We will send Free to anv address Illustrated 
Prospectus of the 1903 volume with 
Sample Copies of the Paper. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN(ON, Boston, Mass. 
CURED. TRUSS FREE. You 
RUPTURE pare wien cured, Ns, cure 
Genuine Bargain 
Hundreds of Upright _. 


f IA N returned from renting te 
disposed 








Do You Want a 


ofatonee. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 
Bterlings and other well known makes. Many cannot be dis- 


tinguished from new oes all are offered at 
~ disc » ights as low 
as $109. Also beau tiful New Up- 


unt, 
rights ot $125,8136, $150 and $165. A fine 
Gustrament at $290, fully equal to many 
00 pianos. ey payments aceepted. Freight only about 
Write for list and particulars. You make & great saving. 

as represen Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEAL 


See Our Guarantee of Acvertisers on Editoriat Pace { 
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The largest retail shoe business in the United States is done by The Wanamaker 
Store. It is the vast purchasing power that this tremendous distribution gives, that 
makes possible such excellent Shoes for Men and Women as we tell about on this page. 


Men’s Box At $.40 a pair. 
Calfskin Shoes 


SOLES— Solid oak-tanned double soles 7-16 of an 
inch thick, lock-stitched on a Goodyear Machine, 
with best Irish Flax Thread, warranted not to rip 

A shoe that we recommend in stock, 

workmanship and finish and sell 

with a return privilege. By the use 


or open. 
UPPERS — The uppers and‘vamp are cut from plump 

of the latest model Goodyear labor- 

saving machines, the cost of manu- 


skins, and are not skimped in any way. 
LAST — This last is made for particular men; it is 
facturing this shoe has been reduced 
to a point heretofore considered im 


not extreme, but comfortable and shapely. 
HEELS — Five-ply oak leathe heels, size 2 7-8 x 2 r2 
possible. Inferior leather cannot be 
used in any part of this’ shoe, as the 


inches, properly nailed. ; 
LINING — It is lined with a good grade of heavy drill. 
machines demand good materials 
upon which to operate, and they 


The. inner sole is milled perfectly smooth on the 
surface, from = 4 to edge, being free from nails, 
cannot slight the work. 
Read the ‘description carefully, 


creases or thread. 
TRIMMING — The trimming is first-class 
throughout, with leather stays double 
stitched. 
order a pair with areturn privilege (if not satisfactory), 
saving from $1 to $2. 
Style No. 12988—Black Russia Calf, Lace. 
Style No. 12989—Black Calf, Lace. 
Style No, 12990—Black Kidskin, Lace. 
HOW TO ORDER —Copy the numbers from top lining of 
your best fitting shoes. 
Tell us if they were too wide. 
' Tell us if they were too narrow. 


Tell ue if they were too short. 
Tell us if they pinched and where. 


Women’s Kid Shoes 
At $1.60 


STOCK—Best chrome-tanned Kidskin ; tough, 
durable and easily kept looking well. 
~ LAST—Medium; in a most sensible, stylish, 
well-fitting form; patterned from model used in 
expensive custom shoes. 

UPPERS— Medium weight ; with circular fox- 
ing and circular quarter vamp. Tips cut straight, 
handsomely stitched and fancy perforated. 






























Order your shoes long enough. A 
long shoe gives comfort and style. Give 
above order number of the 
shoe in the leather desired. 
Give the width of the shoe . 
required. 


PRICE, $2.40 a pair. 

Delivered postpaid by us 
for $2.65. 

Purchasers anywhere in the United 
States are entitled to order a pair, 
try them on, and, if not satisfactory, 
return them at our expense, 
we refunding the price. 





STYLE No. 12977 


Black Kid, Lace. 


STYLE No. 12978 
Black Kid, Button. 


SOLES—Inner and outer soles of oak-tanned 
leather ; solid but flexible; finished perfectly 
smooth inside; close trimmed. 


HEELS— Military style. 


ORDERING — Copy all the 
marks and numbers from _ the 
lining of your best-fitting shoes. 
Tell us whether your old shoes 
were too short or too narrow; whether they pinched you, 
and where. Order your shoes long enough—a long shoe 
gives comfort and style. 

Order by above numbers for style desired, giving 
length and width required. Sizes 2} to 8, A, B, C and D widths; 
334 to 8 in E width. 

Price, $1.60—Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.80 a pair. 


In material, style and finish, 
these shoes are fully worth a 
dollar more than their price. 
Selling them in large quantities 
enables us to price them close 
to factory cost. 


If you have other desires in the matter of shoes, send for our catalogue giving descriptions of 
almost a thousand different styles of shoes for men, women and children. 4 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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With Creaking Wheels. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


[Concluded from last week.] 

Katherine was wandering idly down the 
garden’s mossy paths, pausing occasionally 
to pick a sprig of mignonette, but paying 
little heed to the old-fashioned flowers that 
danced and nodded for her favor. “He is 
running away from me,” she thought hot- 
ly. “If he had waited a day or two I 
would have saved him the trouble. It is 
simply odious to make me feel as’ if I had 
spoiled his summer.” 

She was unconscious that the same “odi- 
ous” creature was filling his eyes with the 
charming picture she afforded him as she 
strayed amid the gorgeous bloom with the 
sunshine in her hair. It was a perilous 
occupation, and with a shake of his broad 
shoulders, Davrow pulled himself together 
and, with a few quick strides, reached her 
side. 

“I hope,” he said bluntly, “that my being 
here has not caused you to alter your plans. 
It is hardly probable- that-I shall be here 
more than a day or two on my return, as 
I want to spend a few weeks in reading 
law before going back for my last year.” 

Then he was conscious that he had not 
improved matters. Katherine bent for an- 
other mignonette, then looked past him 
with a little smile on her lips. 

“Your going or coming can hardly affect 
me,” she said sweetly. “I am intending 
to spend the next few weeks at Annis- 
quam.” 

Then it was her turn to bite her lip. Why 
had she mentioned Annisquam of all places 
on the earth? Darrow lifted his hat slight- 
ly and stepped aside to let her pass, and 
with burning cheeks and dismay in her 
heart she schooled herself to walk quietly 
to the house with her sweet burden, still 
humming her little song, and leaving a 
white-faced man to wonder why God had 
created so sweet a face to hide so cruel a 
heart. 

Never had Katherine spent so miserable 
a day. Through its long hours there was 
a going and coming of gay young people, 
eager to enlist her co-operation in number- 
less pleasant plans, The sound of merry 
chatter and infectious laughter floated up 
to the gloomy young man in the south 
chamber who, under the impression that 
he was preparing for his pedestrian trip, 
pulled away moodily at his pipe and 
scowled at the horse-chestrut that rustled 
its le: ves before his window. 

“Where is Darrow?’ Carl Brainerd asked 
Katherine, curiously. ‘I’m burning for an- 
other argument.” 

She laughed lightly. “Oh, we've hardly 
seen him since yesterday. He spent the 
night at the Wyndham and is now prepar- 
ing to start on a pedestrian tour to-mor- 
row.”’ i 

“Oh!” he said, rather blankly; but Kath- 
erine did not seem to hear. The remem- 
brance of her vigil had come back to her 
and she shivered slightly. 

At length, the wearisome pretense at gai- 
ety was at an end, and locking her cham- 
ber door for the night, Katherine threw her- 
self across the bed, and burying-her face 
in her pillow, broke into a passion of tears. 
So this was the end—a quiet hand-shake, 
a cool “‘good-by.” Had she been harbor- 
ing a hope that some day, in some happy 
way, her miserable mistake might be un- 
done? Oh where was her pride, if she could 
be thus crushed by Malcolm Darrow’s cool 
self-control? He had never cared or he 
could not have carried himself with such 
en but she—oh, what was it she 

elt. 

And on the other side of the hall, Malcolm 
Darrow still stared out.at the horse-chest- 
nut rustling in the night wind, struggling 
with a bitter pain that he had hoped to 
have subdued to mere regret, but which 
had awakened a thousand-fold stronger 
than before. 

Eleven—twelve—one. If he was intending 
to start in the morning, it was time to make 
some preparation. Carefully removing his 
boots. he crept about his chamber, collect- 
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ing a few needfuls, and stuffing them into 
a Knapsack. He couli have spared himself 
his excessive precautions. The girl in the 
north room was lying, wide-eyed and quiet, 
looking a sorrowful future in the face. 

Creak—creak—creak+Katherine sat up 
suddenly and pushed back the disordered 
hair from her tear-stained face. Creak— 
creak—it couldn’t be that the uncanny ex- 
perience of the previous night was to be re- 
peated. She cautious y crept to her van- 
tage point, whence she could overlook the 
road. The sky was partially overcast to- 
night, soft mists okscur:ng the moon at 
times, and ghostly shadows flitted over the 
fields. And, through the shadows, came 
one darker, drifting onward in the wake 
of a glimmering white horse. One glance 
was enough. 

As Darrow, red in the face, wrestled with 
a refractory collar that refused to be un- 
duly compressed, he was startled by a tap 
on his door. 

“Mr Darrow!” came a frightened voice. 
as he sat o:. the edge of the bed, wonder- 
ing if he had heard aright. “Oh, Mr Dar- 
row!” 

With two long strides he reached the door. 
“What is it?” he tried to ask quietly. 

“Somebody is coming—something is com- 
ing—oh, do hurry! I can’t stand it alone 
again,’”’ quavered Katherine, with her cheek 
pressed against the panels. 

“Can I open the door?” he asked doubt- 
fully. 

“Oh 
once!” 

The light from her room fell upon the 
girl’s upturned face as she seized h’s arm; 
but there was no time to wonder at what 
was revealed thereon. 

“They came last night,” she explained, 
breathlessly, as she drew him acrcss the 
hall. “Hark—don’t y-u hear them? Oh, 
hurry or they will get here first.”’ 

Creak—creak—crunch—crunch—the wheels 
were turning in the. gravel, and two faces 
looked through the screen of muslin as the 
buggy came to a halt. Below, within 
reach of Darrow’s arm, sat two figures— 
silent, motionless, masked! 

Darrow did some rapid thinking in the 
brief instant before he gently drew the girl 
away from the window. “Come,” he 
breathed, anxious to get her to a safer 
place before he took a hand in the solv_ng 
of this mystery. 

When they had gained the hall, he 
stepped into his room, and thrusting some- 
thing into his pocket, seized his shoes. 
“Stay here,” he commanded. 

Down the creaking stairs he stole, and 
crossing the dining room, cautious y un- 
bolted the side door. Three feet away stood 
the white horse—meek, dejected anid tangi- 
ble—substance, not shadow. Behind him 
sat two dark figures, with sagging shoul- 
ders and hats drawn low—silent, motionless, 
masked. For an instant Darrow felt a ch_ll 
of fear, then he stepped bo!dly forward. 

“What's wanted?” he asked curtly, his 
hand in his pocket, his figure alert and 
poised for swift action. 

The old horse turned his head and whin- 
nied gently. There was no movement in 
the figures above. 

“I say, what’s wanted?” Darrow repeat- 
ed, a little louder. Again no answer, and 
after a keer look at the horse, with swift 
steps he reached the buggy’s side and 
grasped the nearest arm. 

‘The dickens!”” he ejaculated, recoiling; 
then reached up and snatched away a mask 
and, with a gleam of ivcry bone, a skeleton 
face looked down upon him through yawn- 
ing eye-sockets. There was a faint cry be- 
hind him, and with ore glance at what his 
action revealed, he turned to find Katherine 
gazing, as if fascinated, at the gruesome 
face that grinned back maliciously at her 
from the shadows. With a swift arm he 


yes, yes!” she urged. “Come at 


I Wili Cure You of Rheumatism. 


ELSE NO MONEY IS WANTED. 

After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumat.sm. Not to turn bony 
jeints into flesh again; that is impossiole. 
But I can cure the disease always, at any 
stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six pottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drug- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month and, if it 
succeeds, the cost is only $5.50. If it fails, 
I will pay your druggist myself. 

I have no samples, because any medic:ne 
that can affect Rheumatism quickly must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No mb&tter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it and 
I take the risk. I have cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases in this way, and my recorcs 
show tha: 39 out of 40 who get those six 
bottles pay gladly. I have learned that 
people in general are honest with a physi- 
cian who cures them. That is all I ask. If 
I fail, I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
I will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism, and an.order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm ‘you any- 
way. If it fails, it is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 
§42, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


in every town young men 
ante to take orders, for Ad- 
vertising Thermometers, 


Geod Commission Paid, 
Address QUEEN & CO., 1010 Chestnut St., Phila. 


FRE AN ELECTRIC BELT S7Piy,ccnd .w 
we 








dress and we send sou the belt free. It is 

worth #20. All people who have been wanting 
an Electric Belt can now do so free. Write to-day, 
PELBERG MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
Sth and Kebert Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
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TO A 


New Subscribers 


1, 1904, to every new subscriber who 

sends the regular subscription price 
of $1.00, either direct or through any of our 
representatives, thus giving the numbers 
for the remainder of this year free from 
the time when the subscription is received. 
We will further send, when ready, our 
beautiful Art Calendar fcr 1903, which in- 
cludes four colored reproductions of paint- 
ings suggestive of the serSons, together 
with weather forecasts for every day in the 
year. . 
“ The above is aspecial offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we 
ask as a favor that you show our journal to 
your friends and neighbors and ask them 
to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal cne year free, 
including the Art Calendar, on receipt of 
two new subscribers as per offer above. 

This, it is needless to add, is the best time 
of the year for getting subscriptions, and 
we trust you will begin at once en energetic 
canvass of your town or neighborhood and 
make good use of the above offer. ~ 


W* willsend this journal until JANUARY 


Orange Judd Company | 
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TWO OR THREE AGENTS 


or middlemen come in between the user and the manufacturer and must be fed. 
can take the short cut and save money by buying 


KALAMAZO 


Stoves, Ranges 
and Heaters 


direct from factory. Best ranges and stoves for cooking and baking. 
Kalamazoo Oak's a faultless heater. All cook stoves and ranges equipped 


with new patent oven 


30 DAYS’ FREE TEST. 


Write for free new catalogue. “*Not the cheapest, but the best.” 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 


MANUFAOTURERS, 
Kslamazoo, Mich. 











swept her behind him, then leaned across 
and touched the sleeve of the second figure. 
His suspicion confirmed, he turned again to 
the girl, who now crouched against the side 
of the house with covered face and drew 
her hands away with gentle firmne:s. 

“It is somebody’s miserable joke,” he 
said, quietly. ‘I suspected something of the 
kind when I recognized the horse. The 
milkman has not wakened me regularly at 
four every morning for nothing. Whoever 
borrowed the horse knew he needed no guid- 
ing. But you should not be here—it might 
have been different. Please go into the 
-house directly.” 

Katherine drew her hands from his grasp 
and made a brave effort for her lost poise. 
“What are you going to do?” she asked, 
not offering to obey his injunction, but forc- 
ing herself to face the startling object in 
the buggy, upon which Darrow was laying 
determined hands. 

“I’m going to carry this joke a little fur- 
ther,”’ he said grimly, laying his grisly bur- 
den in the long grass and divest.ng ic of 
coat and hat. ‘‘Please go in at once,” he 
reiterated, struggling into the borrowed 
garments, and adjusting the mask. “Bo.t 
the door until I return,” and stepping brisk- 
ly into the buggy beside the other impas- 
sive traveler, he dropped into the same at- 
titude and spoke to the horse. 

“Oh, don’t!” Katherine protested, laugh- 
ing hysterically at the groiesque horror 
of the companionship,’ as the wheels began 
to move. But Darrow was’ immovable. 
Creak—creak—crunch—crunch—the vehicle 
turned the corner of the house, leaving the 
girl clinging to the door knob with eyes 
fixed. fearfully on the gleaming object in 
the long grass, and ears strained to catch 
the si.rill complaint of -the reluctant 
wheels. 

Then her gaze fell upon Darrow’s coat, 
thrown carelessly upon the g.ound. With 
a swift glance about, she caught it up and 
pressed her cheek against the rough tweed, 
when she felt something hard in the pocket. 
Darrow had forgotien h’s pistol. 

Holding it at arm’s length, she ran down 
the drive and out upon the country road. 
The dusty highway lay white before her, 
bordered by tangles of ways:de weeds and 
thickets of sumac. Beyond a turn sounded 
the steady complaint of the ancient bug y, 
growing momentarily fainter. Unmindful 
of the hour, the possible danger, with but 
the thought of reaching Darrow im time to 
arm him against pcss.ble peril, Katherine 
ran swiftly up the road, pursued by the ir- 
reverent jeering of the wranglers in the 
elms. She reached the turn just as the 
buggy disappeared beyond the next curve 
of the road. Panting under the strain, she 
recoubled her efforts and sped on. 

As she passed the screening thicket, the 
creaking stopped abruptly. . Keeping in the 
shadow, she looked fearfully ahead, extend- 
ing the revolver in a very shaky aim, for 
two figures were detaching themselves 
from the distant wayside tangles and c.n- 
fidently approaching the white horse, wh ch, 
at a word of command, had obediently halt- 
ed. Just then the moonlight sickened. and 
faded, and as the foremost figure reached 
the buggy one of the masked inmates 
raised himself slowly, until he towered 
above his crouching companion, against the 
dappled sky. There was a hocrse shcut and 
two shadows. fled up the road, nor stayed 
upon the order cf their going, leaving the 
white horse staring miid y after their di- 
minishing forms, while .the apvarition be- 
hind him shook with uncontrollable laugh- 
ter. 

“You did not need your pistol, after all,” 
said a vciee behind him, -and Darrow 
leaped out to confront a meek young per- 
son, still extending a revolver, which pres- 
ently shook with something beside fear. 

“What, may I inquire, are you doing 
here?” he asked in an awful voice. 

“T think I am studying the subject of 
courage,” she answered in a choked voice; 
then both laughed until the white horse 
looked back in reproachful wonder. 

“Do you think tkose fellows will come 
back for their property if I hitch the horse?’’ 
he asked finally, mirdfrl cf the fact that it 
was 2 o’clock and something must be done. 

“I think Dr Brainerd will need his skele- 
tons—not to mention the necessity for re- 
turning the horse,” Katherine answered, 
wiping her eyes. 

When he had hitched the dejected beast, 
he rejoined her, all the hilarity displaced 
by a sudden determ/‘nation. 

“TI think,” he said, grimly, “that it is 
hardly considerate in me to go off to-mor- 
row—to-day rather—if there is danger of 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


your being subjected. to practical jokes of 
this extreme type.” , 

“Oh, that was intended for you—as a test 

of your courage, ”* she said lightly, endeav- 
oring to regain lost ground. 

But remembering her face as he had seen 
it an hour before, he was not to be checked. 

“Shall I stay?’ he persisted, gazing down 
upon her with compeliing eyes. 

Just then the moon sailed into a rift af 
blue and he saw her face clearly again. 
Without a word she put her hand into that 
extended, and hand in hand they entered 
Paradise. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





Here are six easy puzzles which anyone 
can solve with a little careful study of the 
paper. The first three are illustrated re- 
buses, giving the names of three of our ad- 
vertisers, and the others are sentences from 
three advertisers. The first three can be 
easily solved by exercising a little patience, 
while a ecareful- study of the columns of 
the paper will reveal the sentences quoted. 
We will give five dollars for the first cor- 
rect answer, five other dollars for the next 
five correct answers, and ten subscriptions 
of six months each for the next ten correet 
ones, 



































4. Every mile of railroad trackage in the 
world. 

5. Few are entirely free from it. 

6. It is the original and is wnlike any 
other. 

e State your experience with these adver- 
tisers or their goods. 

Look out for another puzzle next week. 
You will be keen forit. The first prize goes 
to the accurate reply earliest mailed. In 
case. of ties, the character of your experi- 
eiwe with any of the advertisers, general 
neatness of your reply, etc, will be taken 
into count. All answers must be sent on 
a postal card. This puzzle is open to all 
subscribers or the members of their imme- 
diate family. Address all answers to the 
Puzzle Editor, this office. 


“My boy,” said the old gentleman in a 
kindly tone, “there’s only one thing that 
stands. between vou and ‘suceess.” 

“And what is that?’ asked the youth. 

“Tf you worked es hard at working,” ex- 
plained the old gentleman, “as you do at 
trying to find some way to avoid working, 
you would easily acquire both fame and 
fortune. 








“And what is to be the subject of our lec- 
ture to-morrow night, Professor?’ 

“Well, my dear young lady, I can hardly 
hope it will have mueh interest for you. 
I shall tecture on ‘Sun Spots. 

“Oh, but that’s of the greatest interest to 
me. I shall certainly come. You’ve no idea 
how I suffer from freckles.” 





“Both these samples,” said the eustomer; 
“smell like cheap goods to me.” 

“Those whiskies,’ replied the distiller, 
“are the best on the market. They’re both 
over ten years old.” 

“Then they are old enough to have better 
scents.” 
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Few People Realize 


»The Danger in That Common Disease 
Catarrh., 


Because catarrhal diseases are so com- 
mon and because catarrh is not rapidly 
fatal, people too often overlook and neg- 
lect it until- some incurabie ailment de- 
velops as a result of the neglect. 

The inflamed condition of the membrane 
of the nose and throat makes a fertile soil 
for the germs of Pneumonia and Consump- 
tion; in fact, catarrhal pneumonia and ca- 
tarrhal consumption are the most common 
forms of these dreaded diseases, which an- 
nually cause more than one-quarter of the 
deaths in this country. 

Remedies for catarrh are almost as nu- 
merous as catarrh sufferers, but very few 
have any actual merit as a cure, the only 
— derived being simply a temporary re- 
ief. 

There is, however, a very effective rem- 
edy recently discovered, which is, rapidly 
becoming famous for its great value in re- 
lieving and permanently curing all forms of 
catarrhal diseases, whether located in the 
head, throat, lungs or stomach. 

This new catarrh cure is principally com- 
posed of a gum derived from the Eucalyp- 
tus tree, and this gum possesses extraordi- 
nary healing and antiseptic properties. It 
is taken internally in the form of a lozenge 
or tablet, pleasant to the taste and so harm- 
less that little children take them with 
safety and benefit. 

BKucalyptus oil and the bark are some- 
times used, but are not so convenient nor 
so palatable as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is found in 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, which may be 
found in any drug store, and any catarrh 
sufferer who has tried douches, inhalers 
and liquid medicines, will be surprised at 
the rapid improvement after a few days’ 
use of Stuart’s Catarrk Tablets, which are 
composed of the’ gum of the Eucalyptus 
tree, combined with other antiseptics, which 
destroy the germs of catarrh in the blood 
and expel the catarrhal poison from the 
system. 

Dr. Ramsdell in speaking of Catarrh and 
its cure says: “After many experiments I 
have given up the idea of curing catarrh 
by the use of inhalers, washes, salves or 
liquid medicines. I have always had the 
best results from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; 
the red gum and other valuable antiseptics 
contained in these tablets make them, in 
my opinion, far superior to any of the nu- 
merous catarrh remedies so extensively ad- 
vertised.” The fact that Stuart’s Ca.arrh 
Tablets are sold in drug stores, under pro- 
tection of a trademark, sheuld not preju- 
dice conscientious physicians against them, 
because their undoubted merit and harm- 
less character make them a remedy which 
every catarrh sufferer may use with per- 
fect safety and the prospect of a permanent ~ 
cure. 

For colds in the head, for coughs, ca- 
tarrhal deafness and catarrh of the stom- 
ach: and liver, people who have tried them 
say that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are a 
household necessity. 
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TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous nontiey 
of telephones that have seen wat lf 
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and ad you instru- 
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Autumn Moods. 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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The sky of yesterday was laden-gray; 
The woods were full of sorrow; 

The dripping rain it seemed to say: 
Tomorrow, Oh; tomorrow!’’— 

‘I gazed upon the woods and sky, 

And yet was glad, I know not why. 


To-day the sky is cloudless bright; 
The woods are all aglow, 

For rain and grief passed in the night, 
Passed when the pulse is low. 

I gaze upon the woods and sky, 

And yet am sad, I know not why. 


———™-—— 


A Home Kindergarten, 
DOROTHY SHEPHERD. 






It was during the late autumn, I had 
gone for a long bicycle ride and found my- 
self thirsty and tired at the gate of a farm- 
house. Looking over the farm, I espied the 
frisking figure of a little boy about five 
years old. He was fluttering about the gar- 
den, stopping now and then to peer within 
the cup of a late flower as though in search 
for a hidden treasure. I was immediately 
seized with a desire to form a friendship 
with this little sprite of humanity, so in the 
homely phrase of chilhood, I called *“‘Hello!” 

“Hello!” he said, pausing abruptly and 
eyeing me sharply. I knew that I was on 
inspection, and that this young critic was 
locking for a flash of good _ fellowsh’p. 
Therefore I leaned over the gate and hand- 
ed him an apple from my lunch bag. 

“Want one?” I said. “I have two.” 

He took a bite before he answered. ‘I’m 
a butterfly,” he said briefly. ‘‘But butter- 
flies eat apples, don’t they ?’’—this with hes- 
itation. 

“Why, yes,” I said, 
course they do, if they get the chance. 
they like honey best, I think.’ 


reassuringly. “Of 
But 


“That's what I was getting from the 
flowers,” he explained. “Only it’s make- 


believe.” 

His butterfly lordship,was resting for a 
few moments on the fence. He eyed me 
in friendly fashion, and as he munched, I 
had an opportunity to get a good look at 
him. His close-cropped hair made him ap- 
pear older than his small size warranted. 

“Who taught you to play butterfly?” I 
asked suddenly. 

“Miss Rosa. She was. our boarder last 
summer. I can’t go to school, you know, 
‘cause it’s too far. But she teaches over 
in a city, and she telled my mother how 
to teach me. We have it every day, and 
while mamma gets the dinner on the stove 
I play the games until she ean come out 
and play with me. Why, here she comes 
now! She’ll show you how to play but- 
terfly,” he said proudly. “She learned it 
from a book.” 

A sweet-faced woman came down the 
path, and my little friend rushed to greet 
her, saying, “Show her how to play butter- 
fly, mamma. She doesn't know how.” 

“Why, ves, dear, of course. But won't the 
lady come in and rest?” 

I was glad indeed to enter. Then in a 
low voice she and the little boy sang to the 
tune of Maryland, My Maryland,-the but- 
terfly song, and he interpreted it. 

“A little worm is on the ground.’ 

Down dropped the little boy, and then he 

began to move, as 

“Tt creeps and creeps and creeps around. 

’Tis spinning now a little nest,” 
The hands wove it in imagination; 
down dropped the head. 

“When it may find a place to rest. 

Dear little worm, We'll say ‘Good-by,’ 

Till you come out a butterfly. 

Dear little worm, we'll say ‘Good-by,’ 

Till you come out a butterfly.” 

Suddenly he stood bolt upright— 

“Why, there he is, (there was great sur- 

prise in her tone), 

Now see him fly, 

A lovely little butterfly. 

He spreads his wings so dazzling bright, 

And seeks the joyous air and licht.”’ 

The little fellow’s arms fluttered bravely— 
‘'Tis sipping honey from each flower 
Through every sunny summer hour. 

"Tis sipping honey from each flower, 

Through every sunny summer hour.” 
“Yes, every day we play kindergarten to- 
gether,” the mother said. “But it’ is not 
only the games I teach him, for we have 
nature studies and ‘Occupations’ and ‘Gifts’ 
and from 
not mere 
Miss Rosa 


then 


as the kindergarteners call them, 
these he learns 
play 


much, fcr it is 


as I used to consider it. 
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IVORY SOAP PASTE. 


In fifteen minutes, with only a cake of 
Ivory Soap and water, you can make a 
better cleansing paste than you can. buy. 
Ivory Soap Paste will take spots from 
clothing: and will clean carpets, rugs, 
Kid gloves, slippers, patent, enamel, ruse- 
canvas shoes, 
belts, painted woodwork and furniture. 
The special value of Ivory Soap in this 
form arises from the fact that it can be 
used with a damp sponge or cloth to 
cleanse many articles that can not be 
washed because they will not stand the 
free application of water. 

Directions for Making.—To one pint of boiling water add 
one and one-half ounces (one-quarter of the smal! size cake) of 
Ivory Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes after the soap is 


thoroughly dissolved. Remove from the fire and cool In convenient 
It will keep weli in an air-tight giass jar. 








sent me an outfit, and one or two books, 
and we have an hour every morning de- 
voted to our study. I think I am learning 
quite as much as my son.” 

But the boy, who climbed upon the seat 
beside her, having ceased to be a butterfly, 
snuggled within her arms and protested, 
“Why, mamma, you know everything now.” 

But I thought, “She is on the royal road 
to highest learning, and has the love light 
of his eyes to guide her.” 

en 

Washing and Ironing Ribbons—Almost 
any ribbon can be washed successfully if 
care is used. Make a thick suds of warm 
water and any pure white soap, -and lift 
the ribbons up and down in this carefully, 
changing the water as often as necessary. 
Never rub soap on the ribbon. Hang the 
ribbons up to dry and when ready to iron 
lay them between sheets cf tissue paper. 
There will be no glaze from the iron in this 
way upon the wrong side of the ribbon ant 
if they are allowed to dry well before pre. s- 
ing, they will not be stiff.—[Marjorie. 





Saving Time and Strength—We have 
made a great improvement in our home by 
sinking a rock well and erecting a wind- 
mill. Formerly time was lost, flesh of 
beasts was wasted, to say nothing of milk 
and food which leaked away owing to 
scarcity of water and the long distance one 
had to travel to reach it, while men in win- 
ter were compelled to go and cut ice before 
they could put the water in the tanks and 
haul it for stock.—[M. E. G. 





A Word About Shoes—To make shoes 
last longer and keep their shape, see that 
they are wiped free from dust, and stuffed 
well with tissue paper when not in use. The 











leather 











ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ball-bearing, ~, Weship the best SEWLNG 
ranning, noiseless, - MACHINE procurable at 
ootting needle, self- any price. NEW 
PEERLESS 
Drop Head house- 
hold Sewing Ma- 
chine is strictly 
high-grade, full 
size, made of best 
material, space under 
arm 7% x5% in. 
Rich golden oak body, 
ooo OE ty and 
Send for our Post feature. "Wes care 
large =< cata- you from $15 te $80 
or a machine. 


ime et bargains 
OASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO.,Dept. E Kalamazoo, Nick. 









aa patent- f 
features. = 
Prices from Sam} 
$12.50 to = 
624.50 for cabi- 
met style, worth 
up to$48, 20 year 
warranty with 
every machine. 
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a) 
shotguns mado 1 “ty use 
to guns others sell at 
$7.00 to $10.00. 


$3. 48 28 brsope rurwow 12-gauge, single barrel, 
g, non-ejecting shotgun, guarase 

SS = than others advertise at $4.25 and upwards. 

sour Remmeustes, fondle anaes bar 
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out and mail to us and receive our catalogue free by return mall, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 











paper beside keeping the shape, absorbs all 
moisture or perspiration. 





Pumice Stone is about the best thing 1 
know of for cleaning saucepans that refuse 
to yield to the touch of the dishcloth alone. 
I always keep a piece of it near the sink. 
It will remove stains from the hands, too.— | 
(Madge | 





The Care of the Hands—Housekeepers | 
can keep their hands white by pouring ona | 
few drops of vinegar several times a day 
when the hands are still moist after wash- 
ing. Let it dry on the hands, and in less 
than a week a change ‘will be noted.— 
(Maud Ford. 


Removing Lampblack—Instead of using 
water for this, try washing the article with 
kerosene and wiping with a dry cloth. Of 
course soap and water must be used af- 
terward to take off the kerosene. 













Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Es- 
eort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puszsles, 
New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 

Sample Book aes & aan Name 

Cards, Biggest Sata! . stamp >CARDS 

for all. OHIO GARD CO. CO. cain, OHIO. 














PERFECT PATTERNS 


ONLY {0 CENTS. 
8 aR Ne 
The Best Paper Patterns and at 
the Lowest Price. 


None better at any price, 25c, 30c, 
35c and 40c patterns not exc epted. 


FREE Catalog sent to all who write 
- our Pattern Department... 


ORANGE JUDD COFPIPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Homestead Building, Sosseetens Mass. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fumigating Furniture. 

“IT have Prof W. G. Johnson’s work on 
Fumigation Methods. Can you give me 
further information about the application 
of hydrocyanic acid gas for the destruction 
of insects in upholstered furniture?—{J. D. 
W., Massachusetts. 

Upholstered furniture, carpets, rugs, 
elothing and in fact any material of this 
sort can be successfully fumigated with 
hydrocyanie acid gas for the destruction 
of insects of all sorts. Care should be 
taken, however, to see that the room in 
which the material is fumigated is perfectly 
tight. An exposure of three or four hours 
would be sufficient to destroy all insects. 
The house should not be occupied in the 
meantime and the doors thrown open and 
thoroughly aired. Care must be taken in 
handling the chemicals and the gas should 
not be inhaled after it is generated, as it 
is one of the most deadly poisons known. 
Several gears ago an employe of the depart- 
ment of agriculture located in Morida, suc- 
cessfully fumigated a dwelling house which 
was overrun by insects without injurious 
effect to the furniture or any of the con- 
tents. Details for making and handling 
this gas are given in Fumigation Methods, 
a copy of which will be sent postpaid for $1, 


ee 


Children’s Nightwear. 


ELEANOR MARCHANT, 





Common sense in dressing children at 
night is a better guide than all the rules 
ever written. Don’t let them sleep in cot- 
ton or linen night garments in winter, even 
if they are strong and robust. If you can’t 
afford an all-wool flannel, make them some 
flannelette sleeping suits or night garments. 

If you do this, have warm, light clothing 
on the beds, and keep the windows open no 
matter how cold the weather. You will find 
that the little ones will very seldonr be trou- 
bled by colds or coughs. A screem between 
the window and bed will prevent all danger 
from draft, but remember, there is more 
draft from a slightly opened window than 
from one wide open. So don’t be satisfied 
to have it opened only a tiny chink. 


: Our Pattern Offer. 








$803 — Ladies’ 
Five-Gored Habit 
Back Skirt with 
Slot Seams. 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 34- 
inch waist. 





8796 .—- Girl’s 
Coat with Slot 
Seams. 4, 6, 8, 
10 and-12 years. 





8780 — Ladies’ 8805 —. Girl’s 
Tucked Shirt Dress. 6, 8, 10 
“Waist. 32, 34, and 12 years. 

36, 38 and 40 
inch. bust. 











8808 — Ladies’ 
Shirt Waist. 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inch bust. 





8802 — Girl’s 
Dress. 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 





8811 — Ladies’ 


=. , 8815 — Ladies’ 
8681 Ladies’ Wr: ary 
Seven -Gored rapper. 32, 34, 


36, 38, 40 and 42 


Flare Skirt. inch bust. 


Jacket, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 
inch bust. Skirt, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
32, 34 and 36 
inch waist. 


Price, 10 cents each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address on request. A 
postal card will bring it. Address our Pat- 
tern Department; as above. 

Rosy Cheeks—Colorlessness of the face 
often spoils an otherwise extremely pretty 
girl. It sometimes arises from the skin 
being very thick, and not from ill health at 
all. Exercise, especially gymnastics, will 
be found excellent in such cases, taking 
them if possible in the open air.—[{Ethel 
Marsh. 








A Sponge may be thoroughly cleansed by 
letting it lie covered with miilk for 12 hours, 
then rinsing in cold and then in hot water. 
-—[{Annie Bruce. 
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The sooner a 
bad lamp chim- 
ney breaks, the 
better. 

Now get Mac: 
BETH'S. | 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAcBsETH, Pittsburgh. 











G. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, A Siam! Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


KATHERINE A. FRENCH, PRINCIPAL, WITH 
CAPABLE ASSISTANTS, EMINENT LECTURERS 
AND SPECIALISTS, 

A self-supporting but not a money-making institu- 
tion established at Springfield, Mass., three years ago 
to bring a knowledge of domestic practice and science 
within the reach of all. Already in the front rank. 
Endorsed by leading women’s organizations. 


REGISTER NOW 

COOKING DEPARTMENT—Courses in Piain, 
Intermediate and Advanced Cookery, Invalid and Chaf- 
ing-dish Service, etc., a October 1. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT for training. teachers 
begins January 

Very reasonable fees in.all departments. Free scholar- 
ships may be earned by those unable to pay the fees. 

Inquiries, correspondence, etc., invited, Address 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 


37 Werthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Catalog Complete st erevteral Poste 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lil. 






















The Man and the Hour 
meet by the time of an- 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Eilgzn. 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
watch factory. Booklet mailed free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Exom, Inuiorss. 
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Hallowe'en Supper Menus. 

MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 

No 1 
Oyster soup. Celery. 
Chicken and red currant jelly sandwiches. 
Apple and nut salad. 
Jellied peaches with whipped cream. 
Fortune cake. Fruit. Nuts. 

Coffee. 


No 2 
Chicken salad. Nut sandwiches. 
Olives. Cheese. 
Charlotte russe, 
Hickory nut cake. Fruit. 
Bonbons. Coffee. 


Nuts. 


No 3 

Stewed oysters. 

Pickles. Brown bread and butter. 

Duck salad. 
Currant jelly sandwiches. Cheese. 
Plum jelly with whipped cream. 

Cakes. Nuts. Fruit. 
Bonbons. Coffee. 


Celery. 


No 4 
sandwiches. 
salad in tomato 


Chicken 
Celery and oyster 
molds. 


jelly 


Peach trifle. 
Almond cream cake. Fruit. 
Cc ffee. Mints. 


Nuts. 


Goodies for Goblin’s Night. 


MARGARET MAY. 


Marrons Glaces: Have ready % lb mixed 
nuts, English walnuts, almonds, pecans, ? 
cups white sugar, 1 cup water, enough to 
cover it well. Boil 20 minutes. Do not stir 
except to test it. Drop a little into cold 
water to do this. When done it will form 
into hard, wire-like strings. Pour in drops 
on a marble slab or plate and press into 
into each drop 1 nut. 

The foundation of French candies is 
called fondant, and is the basis of many of 
the following recipes. Take 2% cups coffee 
A sugar, pounded until all lumps are re- 
moved. Two cups cold water. Set on back 
of stove until sugar is melted, then add 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar dissolved in a 
little water. This ‘avoids the sickly sweet 
taste that candies are apt to have. Set 
the pan forward where it will boil. Do not 
stir or shake the pan after it once gets 
hot. When it has boiled a few minutes, 
try in cold water. Move pan back where 
it will not boil while trying, as it changes 
very rapidly. When sugar in the water is 
hard enough to make a rather hard bali 
in the fingers, pour it into an unbuttered 
pan. When it wrinkles up when the pan 
is tipped, stir until cool. 

Wintergreen Candies: Set a cup with fon- 
dant on a pan of hot water, add 1 or 2 
drops of wintergreen and a little cranberry 
jelly, from which seeds have been strained 
—coloring matter may be used instead. 
Drop on buttered paper. 

Maple Candies: Add to 
some melted maple sugar. 
tered paper. 

Cherry Fondant: Color balls of fondant 
pink, and press a candied cherry in the top 
of each as it is set to harden. 

Tutti Frutti (delicious): Line long pans 
with waxed paper. Put in a thin layer of 
fondant, a layer of chopped pineapple, more 
fondant, candied cherries, chopped figs and 
dates. Cover top with fondant and set to 
eool. Cut in squares with warm knife. In 
the same way nuts can be used, or cocoa- 
nut. 

For chocolate candies use confectioners’ 
chocolate. Chocolate creams are made by 
dipping small balls of fondant into melted 
chocolate. Do not leave in chocolate long. 
These can be varied by adding chopped 
nuts or raisins, or a little flavoring of one 
sort or another. 

Orange Chocolate Creams: Take white of 
1 egg, about same amount of orange juice, 
the rind grated, a pinch of cream of tartar, 
add confectioner’s sugar until it is very 
stiff. Roll into balls and dip in the choco- 
late. 

Sweet Drops: To each cup of grated co- 
coanut add 1 tablespoon sugar and the 
white of 1 egg. beating well together and 
flavoring. Bake for a few minutes only, 
till slightly colored. 

Peanut Candy: Use 1 coffee cup skinned 
peanuts, rolled fine. Put heaping coffee 
cup granulated sugar in granite pan over 
a very hot fire. Stir constantlv until it 


some fondant 
Drop on but- 


* sugar, 


_mashed soft hominy, % cup milk, 
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melts. Heat the peanuts in the oven. But- 
ter pans and keep where they will be hot. 
When the last bit of sugar is melted pour 
the hot peanuts into it. Take directly off 
the fire and pour into pans. 


rr — 


Sweetheart Dumplings—Four cups flour, 


1 cup bread crumbs, 1 cup minced suet, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup brown sugar. Mix into a stiff paste 
with cold water or milk, and divide into 
six equal sized pieces, making each round 
like an apple. Those of the family or their 
friends who have sweethearts, let them 
write the names down on a slip of white 
paper and let the different slips be pushed 
into the center of each dumpling, with the 
finger, and then covered. Pop into a pot of 
water and whichever dumpling rises to the 
top first after water boils, that one shall 
surely be the first to be married; or if one 
“has two or three strings to her bow,” the 
different names can be inserted into dump- 
lings, and the first that rises to top will 
be the favored one. Thissis a favorite pas- 
time for Hallowe’en dinner among lads and 
lassies. These dumplings are then enjoyed 
with apple sauce and minced walnuts or 
any other favorite nut poured over them.— 
{Ethel M, Williams. 


Walnut Creams—Take 1 cup granulated 
% cup hot water. Boil quickly for 
two or three minutes, or until it jellies in 
water. Cool it, then beat very fast until 
it creams, spread on platter, halve and put 
on walnuts. Put 10z or 1 square chocolate 
in a bowl over teakettle and melt, then 
add 1 teaspoon pulverized sugar, piece but- 
ter size of walnut. Dip the walnut creams 
into this and dry on sheets of paper. This 
amount will make 40 walnut creams, with 
1 1b of walnuts.—[Emma M. Forbes. 


Apple and Rowan Jelly—This is well 
worth trying by those who are able to find 
and gather rowans. Take 3 lbs apples, 3 
Ibs rowan berries, and to every pound of 
each allow 1 breakfast cup water. Bring 
slowly to a. boil and simmer for one hour. 
Strain through a bag and to each cup of 
juice put 1 cup sugar, allowing 1 cup sugar 
extra over all. Then boil until it stiffens. 
This is a splendid accompaniment to game, 
and the rowan is said to possess same prop- 
erties as quinine, and is too bitter to be 
used alone without apple.—[Eva M. W. 


Oyster Fricassee—Melt 1 cup butter in a 
frying pan, put in 2 qts of oysters. Let 
them boil up once, and remove from the 
stove. Add 1 cup cream, pepper to taste, 
and tablespoon flour mixed in a little cold 
milk. Put back on the stove, and let it 
boil till the oysters are cooked. Take off 
and add the yolks of 3 eggs, well beaten. 
Pour over a platter of hot toasted crackers. 
Serve hot.—[Lena Wheeler. 


boiled 
2 table- 
spoons flour, 2 well beaten eggs, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, a little salt. Mix to a 
smooth batter and drop from a spoon into 
hot fat.—[Myrtle A. Barnard. 


Hominy Fritters—Take 1 pt 


Brazil Nut Candy—Use 2 cups sugar and 
% pt water, put in part of white of an egg 
to clarify sugar* Let this boil a few min- 
utes and take off any scum that rises. When 
the sugar begins to candy, drop in minced 
Brazil nuts, and when well mixed spread 
on buttered plates.—[E. Marion Ford. 


A single drop of salad oil placed in the 
bottom of a mold before turning jelly in, 
will assist in its removal. It if doesn’t turn 
out readily, plunge into a basin of hot wa- 
ter for a few seconds.—[M. T. R. 





1A Rat 


in the coffee bin—not 
a pleasant thought, 
et when coffees are 
ept open in bulk who 
knows what different 
“things” come climb- 
ing and floating in ? 


Lion Goffee 


put up in sealed packages insures 
cleanliness, uniform quality, 
freshness and delicious flavor. 





4 Ten minutes, almost no 
Making trouble, afew cents, and the 


Soap 


of t 
soft 


does it. 


lye. 


grease or fat from your kitchen 
—that’s the cost of ten pounds 
he best hard soap or twenty gallons of 
soap. 


Banner Lye 


It is not ordinary old-fashioned 
It is great stuff to have in the house, 


Dirt and Disease 


go together ; but germs find little welcome 
in a house that is cleaned with Banner 


Lye 


Cuspidors _ 


. Put itin your 
Sinks 


Garbage Pails Drains 


Toilet 


and 


Cellars 
disease will have ak 


hard time getting into 


you 


r house. 


Banner Lye is odorless 


and 


colorless, easy to use, 


quick, safe, and cheap. 
It is a great help in house-cleaning and 
washing of dishes and everything else. 


wr 
your 


The 


ite for booklet “ Uses of Banner Lye,” and give us 
grocer’s or druggist’s name, should he not have it 


Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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body can buy one. 
Healy Organs. 


L 


& HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the great favorites to- 
day. Unapproached for 
Sweetness and Purity 
ef Tone. Ali our organs 
have all the latest and most 
modernimprovements. The 
cases are models of neatness 
and beauty and are made of 
goely finished solid Oak, 
Black Walnut, Mahogany or 
Ebony finish. 


PRICES ALWAYS 
THE LOWEST. 


- 
~~ eee 
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The Latest Style. 
We make the terms of payment so easy that any- 


Ask your dealer for the Lyon & 
If he does not keep them write direct 
us. Beautiful Catalogue FREE. 


YON & HEALY, cexcxcor ici. 


CHICAGO, IL 








se Ab lute Range Parte Sold for Cash Monthly Pa: 
3 $0 8 ange P erfection Senayiafuntes anes = all rey 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not perfectly satisfactory to you. My superior location in Ohio on Lake Erte 


enables me to construct the very 
’ 8 y best 
Coal, Iron, Steel and other Steel Range materials are cheapest 


are low and Labor is the t 
run by men who have had 20 years’ experience, insures you getting the “top 


notch” in a Steel Range at a positive savin 2 
1S nge ¢ ‘ § g of Z10 to 220. 
of the Mississippi and uorth of 


SENT FREE. 
With or without reservoir, for city, town or country use, with 
book describing the good and bad points of a Steel Range, 
which you should see whether you buy of me or not. 


Chester D. Clapp, 


teel Range at the lowest possitte price. 
ere. Freights 
vest. Large complete factory with the best facilities, 


Freight paid east 
the Tennessee River. site 
My complete catalogue of all sizes and styles 


—ee site Hor eDe. OHIO 








Witchtime Cake. 


MRS E. M. WILLIAMS. 





Eight cups flour well dried ‘and sifted, 2 
cups rice flour, 2 heaped teaspoons baking 
soda, 1% cups butter, 1 oz ground cinna- 
mon, 4 cups currants, 4 cups Sultana rais- 
ins, and 6 cups seeded raisins, well washed 
and dried, 4 lb Valencia almonds, blanched 
and minced, 1 oz lemon peel, 1 oz orange 
peel and 1 oz citron peel, all cut into strips, 
1 oz carraway seeds, 8 eggs well beaten, 2 
tablespoons dark molasses, 2 heaping cups 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon each essence lemon, al- 
monds and cinnamon. 


Rub the butter into flour, then add all 
the dry ingredients thoroughly mixed to- 
gether. ‘When éggs are well beaten add* the 


molasses and flavorings, and beat again till 
frothy. Then mix with dry ingredients and 
beat well with the hand. Should the mix- 
ture be too stiff, some sweet milk may be 
added to make it sufficiently soft to pour 
into a well-buttered tin. Bake in a slow 
oven from two and half to three hours. 
This is a very delicious cake, and much 
used in Bonnie Scotland, “The Land 0’ 
Cakes,” at Hallowe’en time. 





Royal Doughnuts. 


ANNA GILDER. 





One pt sweet milk, % pt lard melted in 
the milk, % pt potato yeast (or its equiv- 
alent in other yeast), 3 even. cups white 
coffee sugar, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in % cup hot water, 1 teaspoon 
ground cinnamon and % a grated nutmeg. 
Mix in the manner as for cake, and then 
add enough sifted flour to make a dough 
that is stiff enough to be worked without 


sticking to the board. Prepare in the 
evening and let stand in a warm place 


over night. In the morning, warm the bread 
board, flour lightly, and knead the dough 
' wéll. Wash the bowl, rub well with lard 
or butter and return the dough. When it 
is light again, warm and flour the board, 
turn the dough out on it, flatten lightly 
until it ig ome inch in thickness, cut in 
small squares and fry in deep fat. The fat 
should be hot enough to send up a thin 
blue smoke from the center before dough- 
ruts or fritters are put into it. If it is 
not hot whatever is put into it will be un- 
fit to eat. 


re 


Pound Cake—Take 1 lb st~ °°, 1 1b butter, 
1 lb eggs, 1 lb fidur, 2 lbs seedless raisins, 
2 lbs currants, 1 lb chopped_citron, 2 tea- 
spoons each nutmeg, cassia, cloves, mace, 
grated lemon peel, 1 cup 2 


lemon juice, 2 
heaping teaspoons baking powder. Break 


eggs into sugar, beat 2 minutes, add liquid 
and half the flour with baking powder. 
Beat one minute, then spice and butter. 


Beat five minutes. Add fruit, and bake four 
hours in deep covered dish,—[Paddy. 





Fortune Cake—Cream 1 cup butter, add 
1% cups sugar, 6 unbeaten eggs, 1 cup milk 
alternately with 4 cups flour, sifted with 1 
teaspoon soda, 4 level teaspoons cream of 
tartar, and a little mace: MPlavor with va- 
nilla and just before putting in. the oven, 
insert a dime, a ring, and a thimble.—[Mrs 
L. M. Frost. 





Ginger Cake—One cup molasses, 2-3 cup 
sour milk, 1 tablespeon shortening, 1 tea- 
spoon soda dissolved in water, % teaspoon 
each of ginger, cinnamon and cloves. Stir 
in flour to make it about the same con- 
sistency as fer other cake. Put in a square 
tin, sprinkle with sugar and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven. Very good for. breakfast. 
[Margaret Brock. 


Angel Cocoanut Cake—Beat to a cream 
1 cup. butter and 2 cups powdered sugar, 
add 3 cups sifted flour, % cup sweet. milk 

and the whites of 8 eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth. Beat for 15 minutes. Then add 2 
teaspoons baking powder and 1 of almond 
flavoring. Bake in jelly cake pans and 
spread. with icing when cold. Sprinkle each 
layer with grated cocoanut, putting a very 
thick layer on top. —fClarinda L. Burns. 





Cream Gake—Three eggs, 1 cup. sugar, 2 
tablespoons butter, 3 tablespoons sweet milk, 
3 even teaspoons baking powder, 1% cups 
flour: Beat the yolks of the eggs with sugar 
and butter to a cream. Add the milk, then 
sift in the baking powder and flour. Add the 
whites of the eggs, well beaten, the last thing 
before the flour. Bake in layers in a quick 
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oven. Cream Filling: One cup powdered 
sugar, 1 cup sweet cream. Beat together with 
an eggbeater; keep cold while being beaten, 


and spread when the cakes are cold. ’ 
Banana Gelatine—Soak a package of gel- 
atine in 1 pt cold water for half an hour. 
Then add 1 pt. hot water and let stand till all 
the gelatine «is dissolved. When half cold, 
stir in the juice of 2 oranges and sugar to 
suit the taste. Peel and mash 8 large banan- 


as and when the gelatine is aimost cold, 
in the banana pulp and whip all toge 
with an egg beater. When the mixture 
comes light stop beating, pour into a glass 
dish and set on ice. Serve with whipped 
cream. This dish should be made the day be- 
fore using.—[A. Goldsmith. 


stir 
ther 
be- 





JelHlied Prunes—Stew 1 Ib best sweet 
prunes till quite tender. Sweetén with gran- 
ulated sugar while cooking and add a little 





lemon juice or vinégar. When,cool, remove 
the stones, drain off the juice and rub the 
prunes through a sieve. While this is be- 
ing done, have % cup gelatine soaking and 
when dissolved, mix wiih the prune juice. 


Heat to the boiling point, ad¢ 
needed, and mix prune pulp and juice to- 
gether. Let stand till nearly cold and beat 
into it 1 pt whipped cream, which has been 


flavored and sweetened. Turn into a mold 
and set on ice. Serve with plain cream.— 
[Addie Gerdon. 





Hickory Nut Maccaroons—One cup hick- 
ory nuts pounded in a mortar, 1 cup sugar, 
1 egg and a half, 2 tablespoons flour. Mix 
well, then drop dessertspoonfuls on greased 
paper and bake.—[Eloise M. Fuller. 





A Novel Fruit. Basket—For the Hallow- 
e’en frolic, a pretty and novel fruit center- 
piece for the supper table can be made of 
a medium-sized rich. yellow pumpkin, as 
good shape as possible. With a sharp knife 
cut it into the form of a basket with old- 
fashioned tub handles. Scoop out the in- 
side, leaving a thin shell, polish the rind, 
and fill with apples, pears and grapes.— 
{Mrs L. M. Foote. 





Frosting—Put 1 cup pulverized sugar in 
a bowl, add 2 teaspoons sweet milk or 
cream. Stir well, and if not sufficiently 
moist to spread easily, keep adding milk 
very slowly. When of the right consist- 
ency, spread on the cake. Flavor to suit 
taste. By first letting the white frosting 
“set” a little, one can,work on fancy de- 
signs in pink or chocolate. Another nice 
frosting or filling, made with eggs, is as 
follows: Beat the white of 1 egg to a stiff 


froth, add the grated pulp of 1 large sour 
apple. Sweeten to taste with granulated 
sugar. Spread between the layers and on 
top, using any plain cake-baked in sheets. 
The filling must be boiled.—[Lizzie Clark. 





Salmon Loaf—Take 1 can salmon, 4 eggs 
beaten light, 4 tablespoons melted butter, 
and 1 cup bread crumbs. Chop fish fine, 
and season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Stir in butter with a silver fork until a 
smooth paste is formed. Beat the bread 
crumbs into the eggs, then work all to- 
gether, form into a loaf and steam 1 hour. 
Serve cold, sliced thin. 








who want to secure 
9 profitable employment 

armers Ons for the winter months 

will write to us at.once 

we will without charge forward our Deautifully illustrated 
circulars describing our new Aluminum-Mahogany Per- 
fectscope, aud our special series of Original Stereoscopic 
Photographs. from,all parts of the world; thousands of 
new Views from Europe, China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. _They are fast seliers. Now is the best time for 
successful work. We offer a good money making propo- 
sition for earnest workers. Experience not necessary. 
Write at once for particulars and free Illustrated Booklet 
containing more thai One-Hundred of our Finest Stereo- 
scopic Photographs GRIFFITH & GREFFITSAH, 
Dept. , 2904 Diamond Street, Philadelphia. 

CURED STAY 

tational i lasting consti- CURED. 

onal cure, not jest a “relief.” 

Maotuteis different from all sprays, 


smokes and so-called r cures,” Over 52,000 patients. Attacks 
never,return. Cause eradicated. Health restored. Whole 
system built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MALARIA AND FEVERS 


INSTANT VED AND CURED {0c. 
by using our ph ton a TABLETS. * You will ex- 

perience immediaté réljef on taking oné. tablet. A box of 
them often cures et worst cases. Send toc. for a box at 
once. You won't regret it, NOMAL CHEMICAL CO., 
Dept. 23, ‘BIL E. 10TH ST.. NEW YORK, 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 


Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows’ that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, 
purities always present in 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effeetually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tast- 
ing lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a mueh improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
itis, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘“I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe 
the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe I 
get more 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.’’ 
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al ads we re will show you 
© how to make $3 aday 








absolutely sure; we 
furnish the w ot and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. nd us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we ows ae aclear profit 
Ro #3 for every day's work,absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MAN NUPACTL RING CO. Box 875, Detroit, Mich. 
FR & E taire Puritan rose diamond ring, solid- 
gold pattern, for selling 20 packaces 
Garfield Pepsin Gum, at 5’cents a package. Finest quality; 
easy. sale. Send name; wemail gum. When sold send 
money; we mail ring. 7th year. Hundreds of thousands 


pleased customers, Catalog free showing hundreds pre- 
miums. Garfield Gum 40., Box 651, Meadville, Pa. 
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We give one beautiful rolled gold soli- 
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WINCHESTER 


“LEADER” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
For uniformity of loading, evenness of pattern, strong shooting qualities 
and all-round superiority, Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader” veaene 
The next time you buy, insist upon having these shells. 

THEY ARE THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


































from us ata price that will surprise you. 


cal a Cutter it will pay 
low prices on early o 


E30 Day Special 


For the next 30 days you can buy a 








aXe an Early Season fie 
Sewer Ploe, of Sn tp Which is ue 
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ops 
youwakt. J J 


AY Buggy, Carriage, Trap, Surrey or Spring Wagon 


We shall positively sell the best goods at the lowest 
rices you ever saw for 30 days. We must move these goods at once to make room for our largé 


lie @YUTTERS AND SLEIGHS 


ou to order now as we are making especially 
Our goods are guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction or all money refunded. All ready for prompt shipment. 


Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., 


that we manufacture extensively. “First 


come, first served.” Ifyou are going to 


Kalamazoo, cee 











using our AGRICULTURAL DRAIN 


Eve a of — ence knows tha’ 
no Tent is be worked weeks 
undrai: We make “a kinds of tile and 
Red Rig pide Walks, gto Brick, 2, chimney 
oon e 
ered hird ) ay Albany, N.Y. 
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2-H. P. GASOLINE ENGINE 


FOR $90.00 


We offer you a strictly modern, absolutely new and 
perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, complete 
with pumping jack and all fixtures and fittings. . 


the 2-H. P. . ... . $90,00 


For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 


struction and economy, the engine is unsurpassed. 
We have all kinds of Motive Power, both new and 


second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CGO. 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 




























is the fireman's 
friend. Things 
don't burn that 
S} are painted with Asbes- 
tine fire and wateyr- 
proof 


Cold Water 


PAINT. 


Other advantages—) 
costs only one-tourth 
what oil paint does. 

7% Neither cracks, scales 
IBROOF:| OF blisters, and adheres @ 

to any surface. 
in white and all colors. Mixes with cold 
water. Anybody can apply it. Ask the dealer 
forit. Write us for prices, tint cards, etc. 

pe Hater Paint Company of America, 

t. A-2, 100 William 


it. New ¥ 
















STANDARD 
ROOFING 






2% SEAN 








THe AF SWAN COL. 110 WASSAU ST. NEW 


A iSNIFE and HAMMER 


are all 


AA, 4 
perfect roof aye 
you use 


You can do the 
’ work yourself—no 
experience or ex- 
' ne | : 
necessary ft an 
pliable; easy to fit 
— ate = 






slate. Unequal ney roots. J deat f¢ co sveuiay id 
shingles or ee ots. it Wind oF ind end | Water 
. Proof. Atove all its law ined: and beeps lower cost of 














mye Wonder Plow Attachment can 

attached to beam of any plow: 
pa depth and width of furrow; 
saves 1-3 draft on horses, relieves 
all labor of man, as you ‘need not 
hold plow handles to do perfect 


7) J pots 10 poe old boy can plow 
hardest soil. 

AGENTS WANTED. Fast seller 

rywhere. Big money for workers. No charge 

for exclusi tory. Address at once. 

WONDER PLOW CO., 14 Factory St., Saint Clair, Mich, 


—e 


~ PLOWING MADE EASY. 





RCHARD PROFIT 


g all the fru 
inte eerie pred od Ley = 
wisrcedily Aa profit. The bestis 









Made in raring sine; ban ; hand and power, 


ore 
Cetra ar 
3 Mata St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 








Hand or power, for ail kinds 
FAN Mi LLS::"; Harder Mfg Co., 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 





Advice to 


WELL DRILLERS 


Sell your old style machine to some man 
who isn’t posted—then buy one of our. late 
improved machines. They are great money 


earners. Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 











Agricultural Books 









& New York, for Complete Cataloa 


Send to ORANGE JUDD © 
COMPANY, Chicago or 


When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention. 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

















ane 
| TheColebrated KAZOO $4 MD AD H 
GRINDER — 
Any power from 44 up to 3-horse 
wer will operate this mill, 
pnw rom 3to1l5 bushels per FF 
hour oney-saving prices 
= everything » farmer uses 
uoted in our large free 
eatelaane No, C 83, now ready. 
Send for ittoday. Only highest 
grade goods at very lowest prices. 


You will wonder how we do it. 
h. | 
: | 


CASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO., 
,915.65 WINDMILL 




























Dept. E, Kalamazoo, Mic 
eon FOR $15.65 we turnish 
rad “FOOT 


OR $19.45 we 

ish t > ae grado 

¢ CALVANIZE :D ‘STEE WER made. 
rea LOWEST PRICES EVER KHOWN 0 on windmills 
towers, sizes, and most 

~ ay} windmill offer ever heard of, 

for FREE WINDMILL CATALOGUE. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North on South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida, along th 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Immi- 
gration Agent, Jacksonville, . 


CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY 


anywhere in the country. If you have a farm or 
business that you want to turn into cash oo send 
description and price to-day for our free plan 
CASH REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 
Box 37. 407 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Farm 
in Nebraska 


If you are perfectly willing to 
live all your life where you are. If 
you have made ample provision for 
your sons and are entirely content, 
then NEBRASKA will probably 
not interest you. 

But if you are renting a good 
farm and pay high rent, practically 
working to make somebody else 
rich. Or if you own a poor farm 
andecan’t get ahead on it, then let 
me send you a copy of our book 
about NEBRASKA. — It won’t cost 
you anything and. it will tell you 
about a country where if you are 
worth shucks you can soon become 
prosperous. Nebraska stands 
to-day as one of the very first 
agricultural states in the Union, 
and for a little while land there 
can be bought for about half of 
what it is really worth. Send to 
me to-day for the book about 
Nebraska—free. 

On October 7 and 21, round-trip 
tickets will be sold to Nebraska 
and other western points for half 
rates, plus $2.00. 

For information, write to any 
C. B. & Q. R. R. agent, or to 


P, §. EUSTIS, 


Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. 
209 Adams Street, Chicago 
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